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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THE treaty by which Denmark finds herself formally 
despoiled of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg has at last 
been signed, It is not a document which can be studied in 
England with any pleasure, and we do not see what satis- 
faction can be derived from it even by those German 
Liberals” at whose summons the war was commenced, or 
whose outcry was, at least, made the pretext for commencing 
it, Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg—or what the Germans 
chose to call ‘ Schleswig-Holstein,” as though the three 
provinces really formed a political unity—are lost to 
Denmark; but it is not quite clear as yet who has gained 
them, Thirteen years ago when, at the close of a war 
between Germany and Denmark, the stipulations were 
made in favour of the Dano-German provinces the 
rupture of which led to the war of the present year, it 
was understood that the contending parties were, on the one 
side, Denmark, and, on the other, the Germanic Confederation ; 
and it was on behalf of the Germanic Confederation that 
Austria and Prussia acted and negotiated throughout. Now 
the Germanic Confederation is not considered in the least, 
though it was in its name and with its troops that the military 
operations were commenced, and that Holstein in the middle 
of last winter was formally occupied. The treaty of peace makes 


the conquered provinces over to Austria and Prussia, and not to 
Confederate Germany, just as the Treaty of Villafranca made 
over Lombardy to France, fighting more or less evidently in 
Italy's name, but not to the Italians themselves, Ultimately, 
Prussia and Austria may act with a little more good faith 
towards Germany than they have shown towards Denmark ; 
but hitherto they have deceived, insulted, and wronged both 
the combatants, Not, however, that Austria is nearly so sure 
to reap profit from this inglorious war as Prussia seems to be, 
Prussia will at least take to herself the little duchy of 
Lauenburg, but no part of Schleswig or Holstein can ever 
belong to Austria, Prussja, moreover, has given notice of her 
intention to move in the Diet that the federal troops be 
withdrawn from Holstein, where, inasmuch as Holstein has 
been ceded to Prussia and Austria, it might easily be shown 
that they have no right to remain, 

We do not yet know to what extent Prussia will gain by 
the dismemberment of Denmark, but it is quite clear that the 
party of German union will not derive any advantage from it. 
This union is so remarkable at the present moment that 
Austria .is on bad terms with Prussia, and has just 
got rid of the Foreign Minister who was so earnest 
a partisan of the Prussian alliance, while Prussia is 
discontented with the Confederation for not evacuating 


GUNNERY PRACTICE ON BOARD HER MAJESTY'S SHIP EXCBLLENT, U 


(FROM A SKETCH BY LIRUTENANT SECOOMBE:) 


Holstein ; the Confederation being in its turn disgusted with 
Prussia for proposing to annex Lauenburg, and with both 
Prussia and Austria for the suspicious form that they have 
given to the treaty, Even Berlin seems to be divided against 
itself ; and a fresh quarrel between Herr Bismark and his 
Parliament is said to be impending, in which, if the Danish 
war be the subject of dispute, we may be sure this time that 
both parties will be in the wrong, 

The determination of the provinces of British North 
America to form a Confederation is said to have caused a 
certain amount of irritation in New York, which would only 
be a new proof of the desirability of that step from the 
British and Colonial point of view. In former days, when 
the possibility of the United becoming the Disunited States 
was never seriously thought of, we used to hear a good deal 
about the “manifest destiny’ of the Anglo-Americans to 
spread over the whole of the American continent. Such “ tall 
talk” as this should not be indulged in now, when the most 
manifest thing in the destiny of what formed once (and for 
something like three quarters of a century) the United States 
Republic, is, that it must soon be broken up into two or more 
parts, It may afterwards be pretended, of course, that each 
of the parts has a conquering mission of its own, But this 
will be like saying that a pickpocket has a mission, and that 
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expenditure is estimated at £14,571,238. The increase in the latter 


it is his “ manifest destiny ” to seize his neighbour's handker- 
chief or purse, 

In the meanwhile it appears that a very important measure 
is about to be proposed in the Congress of the Southern 
Confederation, The armies of the South are known to be 
composed of better material than those of the North, but, at 
the same time, to be greatly inferior to them in numbers. It 
seems at last to have occurred to the Confederates that the 
fugitive negroes, who are now made to fight against them by 
the Federal Commanders (and who have been enlisted, it is 
said, to the number of two hundred thousand), might just as 
well be doing battle on the Southern side, They are lost to 
their proprietors as it is; but, had they been set free, they at 
least would not have turned their hands against their 
liberators, and might easily have been induced to remain in 
their service as soldiers, Such at least is the argument now 
put forth by a certain number of Southern politicians, who pro- 
pose to liberate and arm cither a portion or the whole of the 
negro population, To liberate a portion, however, would be 
to cause discontent among those who would still remain in 
bondage, and it might be a dangerous experiment to set free 
the whole of the slaves at once, The measure will, no doubt, 
be attended by many difficulties, but it will in all probability 
be adopted in some shape or other. It has been discovered 
that the negro can fight, and fighting will for some time to 
come be his trade as well as that of the white man in 
America, That those who have once been soldiers will never 
again be slaves may be looked upon as certain ; and thus, in. 
a way little expected, one result of the American war will be 
to cause the liberation of a greater or lesser number of negroes 
through the direct agency of their own proprietors, 


ARTILLERY EXPERIMENTS AT PORTSMOUTH, 


Tie great cause of “Whitworth v. Armstrong ” entered upon a 
new phase on Monday week, in the commencement of the trial of 
the three 70-pounder rifled guns at Portsmouth, which have been 
constructed on the plans of Sir William Armstrong and Mr. 
Whitworth for competitive trial as naval service guns. Two of 
these weapons have been furnished by Sir William Armstrong, one 
being on the wedge: breech-loading and the other on the shunt 
muzzle-loading principle. The third gun is Mr. Whitworth’s, on 
his ordinary iuzzle-loading principle, but it is fired from a rear 
yent leading to the centre of the cartridge through a paper tube. 

The members of the commission appointed to superintend and 
report upon the trials, which it is, perhaps, necessary to state here 
are merely a continuation of those which have cha! f occupied 
their attention at Shoeburyness, arrived at Portsmouth by early 
train from Lendon, and immediately embarked on board the 
gunnery-ship Excellent, Captain Astley C. Key, C.L., on the port 
battery of which ship the three guns were mounted, and whence 
the trials were to commence, 

The members of the committee comprised Major-General 
Randall Lumley, Inspector-General of Infantry, President ; Major- 
General Taylor, Inspector-General of Artillery ; Colonel Ormsby, 
.A.; Captain Wilson, Royal Navy ; Colonel Simmonds, R.E. ; 
Captain Singer, Royal Navy ; Major Young, R.A. ; Professor Pole, 
F.R.S.; and Major Dyer, Secretary. Mr, Whitworth and Viscount 
Torrington were present as representing the Whitworth Ordnance 
Company, and Captain Noble and Mr, Rendall represented the 
Elewiek Ordnance Company. 

The programme of the committee provided, in the first instance, 
for 120 rounds to be fired from each gun, from on board the 
Excellent, sixty rounds to be “independent” firing, at 2600 yards’ 
range, each gun to do its best at the target; and sixty rounds to be 
“quick” firing, a8 though firing point blank at an engaged enemy, 
time to be taken in both instances. In the quick firing the gun not 
to be Jaid on any target, but a sufficient amount of elevation to be 
given to prevent the chance of an awkward ricochet, and training 
enough to keep the flight of the shot in as straight a line with the 
tarsret as necessary to keep it clear of other objects, The wedge gun 
to be fired with a 1b, charge of powder, the shunt gran and Mr, 
Whitworth’s muzzle loader to be fired with each a 10 1b, charge. The 
non-arrival of the cartridges for Mr, Whitworth’s gun from Woolwich 
effectually debarred it from all share in the day’s firing, which was 
thus confined to Sir William Armstrong’s two guns, 

The firing was resumed next day, principally to test the merits 
of the several guns for quick firing; but the day's work was, how- 
ever, Larger ys oa cut short soon afier noon by the choking of the 
rear vent of the Whitworth after having fired its fifty-eighth round; 
and, as it was absolutely necessary to discover the exact cause, the 
vent had to be unscrewed and removed from the breech of the gun 
for examination by the committee. This overation, an entirely new 
feature, and one of no small importance in relation to guns on board 
ship, as giving means of immediate remedy, was successfully carried 
out, and the vent, on examination, was found to be simply “fouled,” 
but uninjured in any of its metal parts, The introduction of this 
rear vent in a gun under trial has been a bold measure on the 
part of Mr. Whitworth; for certain difficulties must be ex- 
ected to be met with in the introduction of any new idea, 
Ljaewie sound such idea may be in reality; and one of these 
small difficulties Mr. Whitworth met with in the fouling of 
Lis uewly-introduced rear-vent pieca, The temporary choking 
of the vent, however, can not affect the gun's merits, as 
the fault simply Jay in the form and position of the vent, 
and the disuse of a cleansing wire, as used in the other guns, after 
each discharge of the gun. The vent lies on a line with the 
cartridge, in lieu of being at right angles as with other guns, and 
the opening for the fuse lies inside the breech-ring. By this arrange- 
ment Mr. Whitworth, with the aid of a paper tube leading from 

the base to the centre of the cartridge, fires his column of powder 
charge in the centre, or rather just aft of the centre, and thus 
burns the whole of his powder, and with no damage to his gun, as 
would be with the ordinary vent ; but, at the same time, the greater 
amount of the force created is expended in the rear of the chamber 
and on the inner face of the vent. This vent is simply a hollow 
cone, with the base next the powder-cartridge and the fine point of 
its apex at the fuse end, and the result of every explosion of a 
cartridge in the chamber of the gun deposits a greater or less 
amount of foul coating upon the inside of the conical vent, as it 
would upon the interior of an ordinary vent, the amount differing 
in its nature according to the state of the atmosphere. 

The fouling of the vent of the Whitworth piece having been rec- 
tified, the experiments proceeded, and the results of four days’ firing 
of twenty rounds from each gun appear to be as follow :— 

Independent Target Firing—Wedge, 10m, 28s. ; Whitworth, 
12m. 353. ; Shunt, 16m. 28s. 

Quick Firing —Wedge, 7m. 17s.; Shunt, 10m. 5s, ; Whitworth, 
10m. 10s. ; 65ewt, 8-in, smooth-bore, 9m, ds. 

On Friday the 70-pounders entered upon their second stage of 
trial with direct sbeli-firing at the Alfred target-ship, to test per- 
cussion fuses against a wooden ship. The Alfred is an old armour- 
ate target-ship, with her broken armour removed from her sides 
and then planked over externally, and her ports filled in with 4-in, 
fic p'anking. She lay moored in Porchester Creek, with her port 
broadside presented to the Stork gun-boat, which was moored 700 
yards distant, with the three 70-pounders on her deck, mounted 
on pivotted slide carriages. The special committee, with Captain 
A. C, Key, C.B., took up their quarters on board the Erebus floatiog- 


battery, which was lying at the bend of Porchester Creek, and 
about 400 yards distant from the Alfred, the latter vessel being stem 
on to the view of the committee from the deck of the Erebus, and 
thus affording a capital position on the battery's deck to view the 
effects of the shells as they were fired at the target-ship. The 
Whitworth shells contained a bursting charge of 24 1b., and were 
fired with a 101b. charge. The Armstrong shunt-gun shell con- 
tained a bursting charge of 4}1b., and was also fired with a 101b. 
charge. The Armstrong wedge-gun shell contained a bursting 
charge of 431b., and was fired with a ‘lb. charge. ‘The first shell 
was fired from the shunt gun, went over the ship without explod- 
ing, and was afterwards Teoeeht back by a fisherman, who had 
recovered it in a field on the north shore of the harbour, about 4000 
it was fired from. The second shell was 
rom the Whitworth gun, and also went over the ship. 
third, from the wedge gun, burst in the ship. 
fourth, from the Whitworth, burst in the ship. The fifth, 
from the shunt, burst prematurely between the gun and the 
ship, and the sixth from the same gun did the same. ‘The seventh, 
from the shunt, went over the ship, its first graze being about 400 
yards beyond the target-ship. The eighth, ninth, and tenth shells, 
all from the shunt, oll burst close to the muzzle or in the gun. Nos. 
11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 were fired from the Whitworth gun, snd all 
burst in the ship, Nos, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 were fired from the 
wedge gun, and all burst in the ship, A visit to the ship at 
this stage of the proceedings disclosed the fact to the committee 
that the damage inflicted upon the interior of the ship by the respec- 
tive shells might be approximately proportioned according to the 
amount of their bursting charge, but it was impossible to draw any 
very exact and reliable comparisons, The decks of the ship were 
covered with splinters, sufficient in quantity to have wounded or 
killed every man who might have been stationed upon them had 
the ship been in action, but the ship was nowhere on fire, nor was 
she, as yet, at all seriously damaged externally. 

The firing was resumed with the twenty-fourth shell from the 
shunt gun, which burst on the off gunwale of the ship and inside. 
Four more followed from the same gun, three of which burst in the 
ship and one burst on passing through the ship. The Whitworth 
gun next took up the firing with five shells, making the total 
number up to thirty, Four ot these burst in the ship, but one 
(No, 29) went over and burst some 300 yards beyond, The wedge 
gun followed with six shells, making the total number fired at the 
ship for the day thirty-six. Four of these burst inside the ship ; 
one burst on striking, and one passed through the ship and buried 
itself in the mud in the distance without bursting. This concluded 
the firing. : 

As to the general results, they may be very briefly summed up in 
the words before made use of—the damage may be fairly apportioned 
to each shell according to its bursting charge. Beams were split 
up, and broken, and hurled over the target-ship’s deck with ugly, 
jagged pieces of the broken shells, strips of planking, and cart- 
cake of wooden splinters; but the ship was not set fire to. 
So far for the inside of the ship. With regard to her 
outside, a neatly cut hole plainly told where the shell had 
entered the ship; but the damage, with one exception, did not 
extend beyond the spot struck. The exception referred to is a 
most remarkable one, and will afford most valuable data for the 
guidance of the Lords of the Admiralty in their intended application 
of chain-cable armour to the broadsides of our wooden ships in the 
wake of their engines and boilers. The shell broke the cable clean 
in two, and, exploding by the force of impact and resistance to its 
flight, drove in the ship's planking and timber, doing more damage, 
in fact, to the ship's side externally than all the other shells put 
together. Here was clear proof that the sure means to ensure 
damage to a wooden ship's side from rifled shell was simply to hang 
chain cables over her side for so-called protection, The chain thus 
siruck was one of three cables with which the ship was slung 
vertically, as is usual with all target vessels. 

‘The experiments are not yet finished. 
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Foreign Yuteliigence, 
ag 
FRANCE. 
It is reported in Paris that M. Drouyn de Lhuys' explanations, 
regarding the Franco-Italian Convention, having dissatisfied the 


Italians and failed to propitiate the clerical party, the Foreign 
Minister feels his position untenable, and is seriously contemplatiny 


resigning. 
ITALY. 

The Italian Parliament is engaged in discussing the Convention, 
Signor Visconti Venosta, the late loreign Minister, made an eloquent 
aud vigorous defence of the Convention, ‘This statesman was by 
far the ablest and most promising member of the late Adminis- 
tration. The report drawn up by the Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies on the subject of the Convention expresses, on the 
whole, a decided approval of the arrangement which the Convention 
proposes to rescue, 

From a statement to the Chamber by the Minister of Finance, it 
appears that the finances of the kingdom are in a very unsatisfactory 
state, 10 Jess than 200,000,000 lire (about £8,000,0000° sterling) 
being required for the public expenditure to the end of 1864 T 
Minister did not intend to propose any fresh loans until the 
financial position of Italy had considerably improved. He announced 
an immediate reduction of 60,000,000 lire in the public expendi- 
ture, 42,000,000 lire of which will be saved in the Naval 
Department. ‘To cover the deficit of 200,000,000 the Minister 
proposed a bill, to come into force prior to the 25th of 
November, from which he expects an increase of 10,000,000 lire in 
the proceeds of the tobacco, salt, and other indirect taxes, He 
also asked for the approval of the Chamber to certain contracts 
in reference to the Crown property, whereby at least 40,000,000 lire 
will at once accrue to the Treasury; that the landed-property 
tax, to the umount of 124,000,000 lire, payable either in silver or 
coupons of the public debt, should be anticipated; and that au- 
thorisation to issue Treasury Bonds to the amount of 36,000,000 lire 
should be granted to him. Finally, the Minister announced that a 
bill would be communicated to the Chambers by which the King 
spontaneously renounces 3,000,000 lire of his civil list. 

Some of the Italian papers a letter from Garibaldi, dated 
from Caprera, Oct. 31, and inclosing a subscription for the wounded 
in Venetia. Garibaldi thanks the Venetians, “who offer us the 
opportunity of usefully giving our life to Italy,” and appeals to the 
Hungarians, Sclavonians, and Gallicians in the Austrian army in 
Venetia to remember that their country is enslaved by the same 
master against whom the Venetians rebel. It is very difficult to 
obtain any reliable information as to the nature and strength of this 
Venetian movement, and, indeed, the public of Turin seem scarcely 
better informed, But, so far as may * judged, the insurrectionary 
effort seems only a spasm, devoid of all enduring strength, 


GERMANY ANO DENMARK, 

The official text of the treaty of peace between Denmark and the 
German Powers has been published. It contains twenty: four articles 
together with a protocol referring to the evacuation of Jutland. The 
principal points of the treaty are already known, Deumark renounces 
all right to the duchies, cedes the Schleswig islands along with 
Schleswig, and agrees to recognise any dispozal of the ceded terri- 
tories which the allies may make. Denmark is to be compensated 
for the war contributions levied in Jutland, and the vessels aud 
cargoes captured on each side during the war are to be restored or 
the owners indemnified. The treaty has been laid before the 
Rigsraad, which opened on Saturday, and has been approved by the 
Lower House by a sagt nd of fibty-five votes to twenty-one. The 
deputies present from Schleswig and the enclaves ceded by the 
treaty to Germany all voted against the adoption of the treaty, The 
bill now goes to ue Upper House, 


TURKEY, 
shows a revenue of £14,737,231, The 


The Budget for 1864-5 


over that of last year is occasioned by the public debt and the 
Circassian immigration, A reduction in the army and navy 
expenses to the amount of £37,755 will be made. y 
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telegram from Paris we hear that the Straits of Simonosakj 
are lie the passage having been forced by sixteen vessels pes 
after three days’ fighting. All the batteries have been destroyed, 
and sixty 24 and 36 pounder bronze guns have been embarked. The 
loss of life has been small, considering the result, and no otticers 
have been killed. The Japanese have asked for peace, 


THE CIVIL WAR iN AMERICA, 
WAR NEWS. 

Our advices from America are to the ist inst, 

General Grant reports that on the 27th ult. he made a recon- 
naissance in force of General Lee's right, simultaneously with an ad- 
vance by Butler against the left, and found him fully prepared against 
attack at all points. The Confederates made a sortie against Grant 
from their right, and, after an obstinate contest, drove him back, 
with the loss of several hundred killed and wounded and a number 
of prisoners, General Grant claims to have captured 900 prisoners 
This repulse of Grant is stated to have been much more serious than 
was at first oy pews He lost 1500 killed and wounded. Butler's 
losses were still heavier. 

Confederate accounts confirm Federal reports of the battle of 
Cedar Creek, on the 19th ult., and state that Early retired to 
Newmarket, whence he would speedily assume the offensive. They 
claim the capture of 1300 prisoners. Their loss in killed ani 
wounded is under 1000, Two thousand five hundred Federal 
wounded in the battle had arrived at Martinsburg. The Con- 
federates were reported to be in strong force, and to be reorganising, 
in the Shenandoah Valley. Their cavalry occupied Fisher's Hill, 
their main force being at Newmarket. Sheridan was at Cedar Creek, 

Heavy fighting between General Price’s army and the Federals, 
under Curtis, Rosecranz, Pleasanton, and A. J, Smith, was reported 
to have occurred near Independence, Missouri, on the 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd ult, The Federals admit that they were hard pressed on 
the first two days, but claim on the last to have got Price between 
two fires and compelled him to retreat southward. St. Louis 
despatches of the 2th, in describing the reported battles in 
Missouri, state that General Pleasanton, with 6000 men, in two days 
marched ninety-two miles, defeated Price with 25,000 men, capturing 
2000 prisoners and all but one of his cannon, and scattered his demo- 
ralised army in all directions. This news is not generally credited, 
as the same despatches which renew the rumours of the defeat of 
Price with considerable loss in men and artillery, and of his retreat 
southward, contain reports of the advance of a large Confederate 
force northward of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railway. 

General Hood, who was asserted to have been driven into 
Alabama by General Sherman, is now reported by Mr. Stanton to 
be again threatening an advance into Tennessee, 

A great naval and military expedition to attack Wilmington, 
fitted out at Fortress Monroe, and consisting of forty ships, including 
several ironclads, and 40,000 troops, had been placed under the 
command of Admiral Porter for immediate operations, 

General Beauregard assumed the command of the Confederate 
Military Division of the West on the 17th ult. He declares that 
Sherman can and must be driven from Atlanta, of the evacuation 
of which by the I’ederals there were rumours current, but denied, 

GENERAL NBWS, 

President Davis, in a recent speech at Columbia, South Carolina, 
said that, with the forces over which Beauregard and Hood would 
have command, Sherman's escape from defeat or disgraceful retreat 
will be impossible. He again urged absentees to return to their 
places in the army. 

At a convention of the Governors of the Confederate States, at 
Augusta, Georgia, on the 17th ult., it was unanimously resolved to 
authorise Congress to place in the military service every able-bodied 
man, irrespective of colour, 

Resolutions passed by the Southern State Governments declare their 
firm unaiterable purpose to maintain the rights of self-government, 
estublish their independence, and uphold the State rights and 
sovereignty, or perish in the attempt. 

The proposed new Constitution for Maryland, which was rejected 
by a popular majority of upwards of 2000, is declared by the 
Kepublicans to have been adopted by the soldiers’ vote, which 
changes the majority to 13 in its favour, The laws of the State 
do not permit soldiers on the field to vote, and the people have 
appealed to the Supreme Court to protect them in their rights. 
Governor Bradford is asserted to side with the citizens, Governor 
Bramlett, of Kentucky, had issued a proclamation declaring that 
he would tolerate no military interference in the approaching 
elections, and directing the Sheriffs to arrest offenders if any be 
attempted, 

_ General Dix had officially notified that he had received informa- 
tion that large numbers of refugees, deserters and enemies of the 
Federal Government, were distributing themselves from Canada 
throughout the frontier States for the purpose of voting or breaking 
the peace at the approaching elections, and directs Provost- 
Marshals to adopt all meaus to effect their arrest, He also requires 
all persons from the Confederate States now in his department, or 
who shall arrive before the election, immediately to report them- 
selves at head-quarters for registration. 

Fourteen of the Vermont raiders had been captured and im- 
prisoned at St. John’s, Canada East, Two of them claim to hold 
officers’ commissions in the Confederate service. 

_ Mr. G, H. Pendleton had written two letters and made a speech, 
in which he virtually assumes the same position with General 
M‘Ciellan in regard to the Chicago platform, 

Wendell Phillips had made a speech asserting that he was not 

willing to trust Lincoln with the future of the country, 


THE FRANCO-ITALIAN CONVENTION, 

A New impulse has been given to the discussion of the Convention 
of the 15th of September by the publication in Paris of a series of 
despatches, addressed on the one side by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to M. 
Malaret, and on the other by Signor Nigra to General La Marmora. 
They both profess to give explavations of the real meaning of the 
many ambiguous terms in the Convention; and while each diplo- 
matist says that he and the other have agreed in private conversations 
as to the fairness of their respective commentaries, the tenour of their 
despatches is not at all harmonious, Each of them is more calculated 
than those which preceded them to buoy the hopes of the Ultramon- 
tanes and the Italians respectively. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
states that—firstly, among the “violent means” Italy must eschew 
are the manceuvring of revolutionary agents on the Pontifical terri- 
tory, as well as every attempt to produce insurrectional movements. 
Secondly, that the moral means Italy may dispose of consist in the 
force of civilisation and of progress, Thirdly, that the sole aspira- 
tions the Court of Turin can countenance as legitimate are those 
which can reconcile Italy with the Papacy. ‘This clause is. it will 
be seen, more ambiguously worJed than anything previously written 
by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to M. de Sartiges.. Many French writers— 
and those, too, writing in obedience to instructions received from 
the _ Minister for Foreign Affairs—have demonstrated that the 
Vatican, with a garden behind it, would be suflicient territory to 
keep up the fiction of the temporal power, and thus reconcile it and 
Italy. Others have suggested a pension and a guard of honour, the 
one greater and the other more brilliant than can now be supported 
on the States of the Church, to be kept up at the expense of Italy. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys next comes to the most important clause of 
all, which at the same time does not bind France to any definite 
ge , whether of a neutral or an active kind. The Convention, 

. Malaret is told, does not contemplate a revolution in Rome. In 
the case of such an event France reserves to herself liberty to deal 
with it as she shall choose, 
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The French clerical journals do not show themselves satisfied 


with the concessions just made to them, They rather treat them as | 
mn 
The | 


a further attempt of the French Government to dupe them, 
Gazette de France, whose relations with the chief members of the 
French clergy entitle it to figure as a representative organ, treats 
the despatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys certainly as better than 
nothing, but also as vague, and anything but straightforward. It, 
too, objects to the term seems in connection with the transfer of the 
capital to Florence—‘‘the fact of the transfer of the capital to 
Florence seems to cut. off the hope of going on to Rome.” The other 
journals also complain of the vagueness of the language used in 
these despatches, but seem to think that they afford further evi- 
jence that the temporal power of the Pope is doomed, 

Baron Ricasoli has written a letter to a friend on the subject of 
the Convention, and the document has found ita way into the Milan 
apers, Baron Ricasoli approves, on the whole, of the Convention— 
that is, he thinks it is an arrangement which Italy ought to accept. 
He considers the withdrawal of the French from Rome and the 
establishment of the fener of non-intervention results of great 
importance, He asks what Italy can lose by the Convention, and 
what she has to gain without it, Whatever the inconvenience of a 
transfer of the capital, Baron Ricasoli thinks the general result will 
be all in favour of the national objects of Italy. Following the letter 
of Massimo d’Azeglio, also approving the Convention, this from 
Ricasoli will_ have a wide and deep influence over public opinion 
throughout the Italian peninsula, 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE ELECTIVE 
FRANCHISE. 


Tuk following letter has been addressed by President Lincoln to 
the committee of ‘Tennesseeans who recently protested ayainst the 
test oath required by Governor Johnson as a preliminary to the 
exercise of the elective franchise in the approaching elections :— 


Executive Mansion, Oct. 22, 1864, 

Gentlemen,—On the 15th day of this month, as I remember, a printed 
paper, with a few manuscript interlineations, called a protest, with your 
names appended thereto, and accompanied by another printed paper, pur- 
porting to be a proclamation by Andrew Johnson, Military Governor of 
‘Tennessee, and also a manuscript paper purporting to be extracts from 
the code of Tennessee, were laid before me, At the time these 
papers were presented, as before stated, I had never seen any of 
them, nor heard of the subject to which they related, except 
in s general way only one day previous. Up to the present 
moment nothing whatever has passed between Governor Johnson, or any 
one else connected with the proclamation, and myself. Since receiving the 
papers I have given the subject such brief consideration as I have been able 
to do in the midst of so many pressing public duties. My conclusion is that 
Ican have nothing to do with the matter, either to sustain the plan as the 
Convention and Governor Johnson have initiated it, or to revoke or modify 
itas youdemand. By the Constitution and laws the President is charged 
with no duty in the conduct of the presidential election in any State, nor do 
I in this case perceiye any military reason for his interference in the matter. 
The movement set on foot by the Convention and Governor Jolinson does 
not, as seems to be assumed by you, emanate from the National Executive. 
In no proper sense can it be considered as other than an independent 
movement of at least a portion of the loyal people of Tennessee. 
I do not perceive in the plan any menace, or violence, or co- 
ercion towards anyone. Governor Jolson, like any other loyal 
citizen of Tennessee, has the right to favour any political plan he chooses ; 
and, as Military Governor, it is his duty to keep peace among and for the 
loyal people of the State. I cannot discern that by this plan he proposes 
any more, But you object to the plan. Leaving it alone will be your perfect 
security against it, It is not proposed to force you into it. Do as you 
please, peacefully and loyally, on your own account; and Governor 
Johnson will not molest you, but will protect you against violence so far 
as is in his power. I presume that the conducting of a presidential election 
in Tennessee in strict accordance with the old code of the State is not now 
a possibility. Itis scarcely necessary to add that if any election shall be 
held and any votes shall be cast in the State of Tennessce for president and 
vice-president of the United States, it will belong, not to the military agents, 
nor yet to the executive department, but exclusively to another department 
of the Government to determine whetler they are entitled to be counted in 
conformity with the Constitution and laws of tlie United States. Except it 
be to give protection against violence, I decline to interfere in any way with 
any presidential election, ABRAUAM LINCOLN, 


BANQUET TO M. BERRYER. 

On Tuesday night the Bar of England entertained at dinner, in the 
magnificent historical hall of the Middle Temple, M. Berryer, the 
father of, and most distinguished advocate and orator at, the French 
Bar, who is at present on a visit to this country. Between 400 and 
500 members of the Bar, including all the most distinguished orna- 
ments of the profession, sat down to dinner, and the coup-d’:vil of 
the fine hall was very striking when the company was assembled, 
The Attorney-General (Sir Ioundell Palmer) occupied the chair. 
On his right were M. Berryer, the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, Lord Kingsdown, Mr, Walpole, ().C.. M.P., Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart, the Solicitor-General, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Rolfe, ().C., and 
Mr. Robert Phillimore, Q.C. On the left of the chairman were Lord 
Brougham ; M. Desmarest, bitonnier of the French Bar ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Justice Knight Bruce, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, Q.C., M.P., Vice-Chancellor Wood, Mr. Baron Martin, Mr. 
Baron Channell, Sir Edward Ryan, and Mr, Justice Blackburn, The 
most interesting speeches were those of M. Berryer and M. 
Destaarest, who had been included in the invitation given to his 
celebrated confrére. In reply to the toast of his health, which was 
proposed by the Attorney-General in terms of high eulogy, M. 
Berryer said :— 


You will believe me when I say to you that I am profoundly moved at the 
aspect of this imposing and almost fraternal reception. I find myself 
received in the midst of this great and free England, and you will not be 
astonished if I am somewhat embarrassed in the manner in which I express 
my sentiments. Yesterday, Mr. Attorney-General, I felicitated you and I 
felicitated this great and noble country, at seeing the Attorney-General—a 
Tare spectacle for us—manifesting a zeal as enlightened as it wise, in order to 
support those associations which have for their object the improvement of 
the law. To-day, as an advocate, I feel myself moved in finding you 
speaking as the head of the Bar, and in the name of the advocates of this 
country—a magnificent spectacle, which recalls to me that such was the 
custom in my country when the Procureur-Géncral and the Avocat-Géncral 
called themselves the Generals of the advocates. In speaking to me in the 
tame of the English Bar, you have condescended to compliment 
me upon the labours of my life. I avow that 1 feel myself 
humiliated by these compliments. I remember what English 
advocates have been—those who have honoured me with their 
friendship. I remember what Lord Lyndhurst was—he whom we all 
deplore ; and that other great man, who was ready to initiate me into all 
the great affairs of this country, the noble propagator of every progress of 
every liberal institution, even in this free England—this great man whom I 
salute, Lord Brougham. After fifty years of labour, I received from my 
French colleagues a testimony of friendly sympathy. Dut I was there in the 
midst of my own. I was sustained by fifty years of friendly relations. Once 
more I say I was then beside my own friends; but in your company I know 
hot what I should feel. Still, allow me to say what I feel at this moment ; 
it appears to me to be the voice of posterity which I hear falling from your 
lips, There is a thought more fertile for the future than the homage paid to 
& single man ; there is the alliance of the Bars of the two most civilised 
nations of the world. I have been present in all the courts of justice in 
your country, at all the judicial deliberations; and I have been struck at the 
position accorded to the Bar. Nothing could toucli me more than these 
familiar conversations between the judge and the barrister. They 
‘how to the latter the attention whicl: is paid to him, and I see in thisa 
fuarantee for the sentimeht of independence which must belong to this 
Loble profession. I offer up ardent prayers tliat tle alliance of the two Bars 
may succeed in being cemented. We cannot in France have these reunions 
Wiech the law authorises in this country ; but we can place ourselves in 
communication the one with the other, and from these communications will 
pring, I hope, the union of mutual intelligence. The Frenc!: Bar has not, 
like the Bar of England, furnished men for every position of political life. 
‘n the midst of our revolutions men who respect themselves have not been 
Willing to accept political employment. The Bar lias remained the asylum 
of those who, offended in their convictions, have not been willing to bend. 
Amongst us are reckoned men most eminent. We possess free trade ; but 
We inust not confine ourselves to free trade in silks and in cottons, we must 
‘ave free trade in the exchange of ideas. You may find amongst us many 
“ings which you may consider good to borrow—we shall {ind amongst you 
frudite and enlightened writers, and a powerful press, of which we know 
hothing. My voice is for the alliance of the two Bars, and I beg of my 
Colleague to second my views. 

‘The Bar of France” having been proposed by the chairman, 

- Desmarest replied, us follows :— 
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I feel emotion as 1 rise to reply to the toast so friendly and so affectionate 
which has been drank to the Bar of Paris. The union’ of the two Bars has 
been the dream of my existence. When one considers the affairs of this 
World even after a ban(juct so splendid as the present, it is impossible not to 
recognise that there are in this world two iutluences—force and justice. I 
have no desire to speak ill of force. As to justice, it is here that one may be 
permitted to speak well of it before your glorious present, and before your 
ancient glory—permit me to add in the presence also of those two e 
bearers of right and justice—Lord Brougham and M. Berryer. The 
great similitnde in their characters. Both have carried to the highest point 
the glory of intellect ; both have made brilliant figures in public assemblies ; 
both, let me add, are members of the French Academy. I avyow that I should 
be embarrassed if I had to offer here ovly the tribute of my own gra- 
titude. But as soon as I was informed of your gracious invitation 
I hastened to profit by those legal rewnions authorised in France to 
inform our advocates of the honour which was done me. All of them, 
young and old, answered, “*Go to England—shake !anjs.” I had 
not time to consult the members of our provincial Bar, but all of them 
would have held the same language, I see the grand imper ation of the 
French judiciary world holding forth its hand to the judiciary world of 
England—a preliminary step to bring about between us a more intimate 
alliance, according to the noble idea of him who ought to be our perpetual 
bitonnier, and who is for ever our moral bitonnicr. Gentlemen—permit 
me to say my dear brethren—you have given us tlie example; be sure that 
it will be followed, One of your statesmen--the illustrious Chancellor of the 
Excliequer—observed on a recent occasion, with that incomparable eloquence 
which recalls the grandest days of antiquity, that, in the times in whieh 
we live, the progress of civilisation must ba accomplished by milder means 
than in times past. These words, which conciliate many difficulties, have 
found an echo in France. 1 sign with you a treaty of alliance which will 
serve to promote the pacific conquest of progress, 


The other toasts included “The Health of Lord Brougham,” to 
which the venerable nobleman replied; “ The Judges,” responded 
to by the Lord Chief Justice ; ** The Houses of Lords and Commons,” 
responded to by Lord Kingsdown for the Upper, and by Mr. 
ae for the Lower House; “ ‘fhe Committee,” “The Chair- 
man,” &c, 


THE HURRICANE AT CALCUTTA. 


DETAILS of the late disastrous hurricane at Calcutta show that 
the destruction of property was even greater than at first supposed, 
although, happily, the reported loss of life appears to have been 
greatly exaggerated. Letters from Calcutta give the following par- 
ticulars :— 

On the morning of Wednesday, Oct. 5, upwards of two hundred vessels 
were in the river at their moorings; in the evening they were all adrift, 
many of them were high and dry in the streets of Calcutta, and some had 
sunk altogether. A cyclone of unparalleled fury broke over the district end 
raged for tive hours without intermission, and when it had concluded half 
Calcutta was in ruins, the huts of the natives were carried away like 
wisps of straw, there is scarcely a tree standing for miles, and now all 
around there is a scene of desolation so appalling that no words could 
give you an adequate idea of ic, The river raged and tossed like a sea, 
and its power may be judged of when I state that, of tliree of the large 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, one, the Bengal, was laid 
high on shore, and two others were dismasted. Large sliips shot up the 
stream in blocks of five and ten, lodging here and there in the mud. The 
natives were paralysed by this fearful scene, and could do nothing. Even 
now, five days after, they cry like children, for there is not a home for miles, 
and the loss of life among them is terrible. We are cut off from the rest of 
the world, for our telegraplis are broken, no steamcr has been able to move 
till to-day, and the very roads are choked with falling trees, Already the 
exhalations from the mass of decaying vegetation are insupportable, and it 
will be a mercy if a dire fever does not follow close upon the storm. 
Far as the eye can reach there is unbroken waste and gloom. The 
magnificent park at Barrackpore is a wilderness, ‘The Botanical Gardens 
at Calcutta no longer exist. The Government dockyard is a pile of ruins, 
and, in short, there is not a building which has escaped, To increase the 
horrors of this storm a “bore” of unusual size and force came rushing in 
while it was at its height, and drove the helpless vessels together in a heap. 
The Hindostan, a large Peninsular and Oriental steamer, sunk ; as also did 
the hospital-ship, the Bentinck. It would be tedious to pursue the endless 
catalogye of mischief. Such a day was never seen in Lower Bengal before, 
and many & year must pass before the traces of it are gone. The destruction 
of native huts everywhere is enormous. Dr, Carey’s garden, which was 
adorned with some rare and beautiful trees, contains now a few melancholy 
stumps. The whole place is a desert, and, judging from what we hear from 
Barrackpore, they have not fared much better on that side. The park is 
stripped of its finest trees, the barracks are unroofed, and all the bungalows 
are injured. : 

The shipping has suffered considerably. Of the 200 ships in the harbour 
only eight or nine have escaped without suffering any material damage, and 
of the remaining vessels, as far as can be ascertained at present, twelve have 
foundered. ‘The Lady Franklin is supposed to have foundered with all her 
crew on board ; aud the Govindpore, off the Baukshall, also went down. 
There were nine men on board the latter vessel, including the captain, and 
were it not for the singular gallantry and courage displayed by a scaman 
named Edward Cleary they might probably have all met with a watery grave. 
Mr. J. B. Roberts was at the ghat with some of the police, endeavouring to 
pass on a rope to the ship, which was near the middle of the stream, but 
could not get a single man among the large number that was there to 
venture out into the river, thonzh he offered a reward of 100 rupees 
to any one who would do so, To swim out to the ship in such a 
gale was next to hopeless. Despite the danger, Cleary, who had just then 
come up, and without even knowing anything about a reward having been 
oifered, volunteered to swim over to the ship with the cable. 
rope round his waist, dashed into the water, and succeeded in reaching the 
ship and fastening one of the ends to her bow, and returned amid tremendous 
cheering ashore, The nine men safely came ashore by means of the rope, 
the captain being the last man who left her. Cleary has had his hundred 
rupees, and will, no doubt, get many more for his exemplary conduct. The 
loss of lives has been variously estimated at 500, 00, and 200; the latter 
number may be taken as near the mark, The number of European sea- 
men missing is about one hundred, The Lady Franklin, off Coolie 
Bazaar, presented a most pitiable and heart-rending sight. The cyclone was 
at its height at the time, and she was fast going down. The men on board had 
no chance of escape, even to such of them as were able to swim, as the state 
of the river was something frightful. They took off their shirts and held 
then up as signals of danger; but there was not asoul on shore who had 
the slightest means of affording them any assistance, and the vessel soon 
after went down, not even her mast being visible above water. Equally 
distressing scenes were to be witnessed on board other ships; and what 
rendered the case doubly worse was the helplessness of those on shore to do 
anything towards relieving them from the danger which threatened de- 
struction every moment. The whole of the souls on board the Govindpore 
were saved, with the exception of a European lad, who is supposed to have 
fallen overboard. “ 

It was, indeed, a melancholy sight to see the wrecks that lined both sides 
of the river, commencing from Armenian Ghaut up the extreme end of 
Garden-reach, The disaster would not have been half so great but for the 
bore, which came in just about the time the hurricane was at its height, and 
to assist it, as it were, in its work of destruction. The heavy bore caused 
the ships to break from their moorings, and, as they drifted along with the 
tide—to stem against which was purely a matter of impossibility—they 
fouled each other in such a manner that they could not extricate them- 
selves, and went ashore in groups. 

The damage to property and life in town has been comparatively small, 
though very considerable. In the native part of the town a good number of 
buildings have come down, mostly dilapidated and old houses, which is not 
an unusual occurrence in Calcutta after a few days of continued rain, Ia 
the southern part of the town the steeples of the Free Church of Scotland 
and a church knownas the Rev. Mr. Smith's, or the Church of the Converts, 
were blown down, 

Never before has Calcutta so suffered by a hurricane, 


SUFFERINGS OF THE CIRCASSIAN EXILES.—A letter from Cyprus, dated 
Oct. 15, gives a painful account of the condition of the Circassian exiles in 
that island. The writer says :—‘ Since last mail we have had a iittle more 
stir and excitement in this place (Larnaca) than we are accustomed to, The 
arrival of three vessels bringing Circassian refugees was the cause of this 
excitement. These vessels were three small brigs, which had been laden with 
2700 human beings. ‘Two thirds of these were reported to be ill and sui- 
fering from all kinds of diseases. Death had wrought such havoc on board 
that only 1400 of the 2700 were landed, and 900 of these were more dead than 
alive. If was one of the saddest sights that could be imagined to see these 
wretched creatures landing, after liaving been crowded to so cruel excess 
in these small vessels tor more than two months, without even 
standing room; packed, in fact, like sardines, with the main hatch 
shut on them great part of the way. For three days previous 
to their arrival they had been without water. On landing, 
many of them drank with such avidity that they died on the spot 
in the act of drinklng. ‘Their skins were literally covered half-inch deep 
with vermin, The deaths amongst the sick since landing have been from 
forty to fifty. Corpses are strewed along the coast, aud more bodies ure 
being hourly washed ashore. A vessel which came into port soon after these 
three brigs reports that many dead bodies were seen floating far out to sea. 
The inhumanity of such an act as to stow 2700 beings in these vessels is 
unparalleled, The fault rests chiefly with the captains wlio go to Circassia 
and load to the full, bringing their cargo to Constantinople, where John 
Turk pays him per head for his load. These captains make enormous sums 
of money by their savage trade, for, when they have got their victims on 
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board, they rob both the living and those who die under the barbarous treat- 
ment they receive. Of those waslied ashore here several prove to have been 
thrown overboard alive, as would not submit to be robbed, or 
would be likely to tell tal so far as can ascertain, tliere is no contagious 
disease amongst the sufferers, and they die from the effects of sheer inanition, 
notwithstanding that all is being done for them that is possible.” 


GAETA. 

Passing from Capua, you reach Gaeta by a road across moun- 
tains which are utterly sterile and bordered by villages miserable 
to look at and very thinly inhabited, The route of which we speak, 
keeping as it does along the border of the sea, is crossed by the 
river Garigliano, which is pretty broad at the point of intersection. 
It is not deep, but flows languidly on between its shores, the right- 
hand bank being of the two the best adapted for purposes of 
defence, 

The city of Gaeta occupies the extreme end of the promontory 
running out into a gulf which takes the same name, is surrounded 
by what may be called a semicircle of three places: the Mole of 
Gaeta, which lies upon the shore of the sea; Itri, a city of about 
1000 inhabitants ; and Sperlonga, which is a small port. These three 
positions constitute the second line of the defences which must be 
taken before getting to Gaeta itself, which, although strong, is not 
impregnable, as is abundantly shown by the repeated occasions on 
which, in modern times, it has been taken by assault, The Austrians 
captured it in 1702, the Sardinians and the Spanish in 1734, the 
Vrench in 1506, the Austrians in 1515 and in 1821. In each of these 
cases the attack by sea has been the principal feature in the siege, 
As every one knows, Gaeta was the last refuge of I’rancis II. in the 
kingdom of Naples; and its capture by General Cialdini and 
Admiral Persano completed the transfer of the Neapolitan territory 
from the Bourbons to King Victor Emmanuel, 

The city is small, but the port is very large and sheltered, and is 
of great antiquity. It was Alphonso of Arragon who attached 
a aeta to the kingdom of Naples. ‘The inhabitants number, perhaps 

500 or 2000, 


THE CAPTURE OF THE CONFEDERATE STEAMER 
FLORIDA, 

Carraty C, M. Morits and Paymaster R. Taylor, of the Con- 
federate navy, late of the Florida steamer, have arrived in England ; 
and from Mr, Taylor the following particulars of the capture of 
their ship, in Bahia Harbour, by the l’ederal steamer Wachusetts, 
have been received :— 


Hie tied the | 


It appears that the Florida arrived at Bahia at nine p.m. on the 
4th of October, having put in at that port for a supply of stores and 
coals and toeifect some slight repairs in her machinery, Soon after 
she had anchored in the outer harbour, a boat went alongside and 
demanded the name of the vessel. The answer was given, “the 
Confederate States steamer Florida,” and a person in the boat called 
out, “ This boat is from her Britannic Majesty’s steamer Curlew.” 
The next morning it was found that neither the Curlew nor any 
other British steamer of war was at the port, and the officers of the 
Florida came to the opinion that the boat must have been sent 
from the Federal steamer Wachusetts, which was lying in the 
harbour, 

On the morning of the 5th the Florida was visited by a Brazilian 
naval officer, to whom Captain Morris stated his requirements, and 
the officer told the Captain that he would carry his message to the 
Governor of the province, but until an answer was received from 
that official the Florida must not communicate with the shore. At 
twelve o'clock at noon a letter from the Governor was received by 
Captain Morris informing him that he was then ready to receive 
him, The Captain immediately went on shore and had an interview 
with the Governor, who informed him that he would be allowed 
forty-eight hours to get in stores and coals, and that should the 
repairs require a longer time he would grant an extension for that 
purpose. The Governor was very urgent in his request that 
Captain Morrris would strictly observe the laws of neutrality 
during his stay, and informed the Captain that the American 
Consul, Mr. Wilson, had given him his word of honour 
; that the Wachusetts would not violate the laws of neutrality 
| within the Brazilian waters. Captain Morris gave the Governor 
the same trance on the part of the Florida, An Admiral of the 
Brazilian navy was present during this interview, and when Captain 
Morris requested that he should be allowed to move the Florida 
from the outer to the inner roads, so as to be out of danger, and te 
facilitate coaling operations as well, the Admiral said, “Oh, yes! 
move her in aud come inside of me, and you will be out of all 
danger.” Immediately after the interview the Florida was removed 
| to the berth designated for her, having two Brazilian vessels of 
war between her and the Wachusetts, and close under the 
guns of a steamer of war and a Brazilian fort, The Brazilian 
| engineer who examined the broken machinery of the Florida 
reported that it could not be repaired in less than four 
days, and Captain Morris at once came to the determination to let 
part of his crew go ashore for liberty for twelve hours, A number 
of the men accordingly went ashore in the evening. Just after 
dark, about seven o'clock, a boat went alongside the Florida, and 
on being hailed the reply was that she was from the Wachusetts, 
with the United States Consul on board, who had an official com- 
munication from the captain of that ship to the captain of the 
Florida. The Consul sent up his card with the letter, which was 
addressed “Captain Morris, sloop Florida.” The letter was sent 
back to the Consul, who was told that it could not be received, as it 
was not properly addressed, but that any communication addressed 
to Captain Morris, of the Confederate States navy, would be re- 
ceived, The boat then left. 

On the morning of the 6th a Mr. De Vidiky went on board the 
Florida, having received a letter from the United States Consul, 
inclosing one to Captain Morris. Mr. De Vidiky read to the 
Captain his letter from the Consul, requesting him to deliver the 
inclosed challenge to Captain Morris, and offering to use his 
influence with the Brazilian Government to have the Florida fitted 
out quickly if he would accept the challenge to go out and fight the 
Wachusetts. The letter to Captain Morris was improperly directed, 
as before, and that gentleman declined to receive it, but told Mr, 
De Vidiky to say that he had come to Bahia for a special purpose, 
which being accomplished he should leave again, that he should 
neither seek nor avoid a contest with the Wachusetts, but should he 
meet her he would try to destroy her. Having received this 
answer, Mr. De Vidiky left. The same afternoon, the first batch of 
liberty men having returned to the Florida, the starboard watch 
was released, and Captain Morris, and some of the officers also, went 
ashore at the same time. 

One of the six men who subsequently swam ashore stated that 
about 3,15 a.m, on the 7th, Acting-Master T. T, Hunter, jun., being 
in charge of the deck, the Wachusetts left her anchorage, and, 
taking advantage of the darkness, steered for the Florida, from 
whom she could not be seen until she was close to her. She was 
hailed by Acting-Master Hunter, who received no answer, and he 
consequently called all hands to quarters. Before the officers and 
crew could all get on deck the Wachusetts struck the Florida on the 
starboard quarter, cutting her rail down to the deck and carrying 
away her mizenmast. At the same time the Wachusetts poured a 
volley of musketry and a charge of canister from her forecastle 
pivot-gun upon the Florida’s decks. The Wachusetts then backed 
off and demanded a surrender, to which Lieutenant Porter declined 
to accede. The Wachusetts fired again and again, which was 
returned by the officers and crew of the l'lorida, Another demand 
was made to surrender, and Lieutenant Porter answered, “I will 
surrender conditionally.” The Wachusetts then ceased firing, 
and the commander called out for Captain Morris to come 
on board her. Lieutenant Porter answered that he was 
on shore, but that he, as commanding officer, would come as 
soon a3 he could get a boat ready, A number of armed boats were 
then sent from the Wachusetts to take possession of the Florida. As 
soon as Lieutenant Porter was heard to say that he would surrender, 
fifteen of the Florida’s crew jumped overboard to escape capture, of 
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whom only six succeeded in reaching the shore, the other nine, it is 
alleged, being shot in the water by men on the forecastle and in the 
boats of the Wachusetts, Mr, Hunter was wounded, and a number 
of men killed. The Wachusetts then made fast a hawser to the fore- 
mast of the Florida, and, after slipping her cable, towed her out to 
sea. While this was being done, a 
went alongside the Wachusetts and ordered her to return to her 
anchoring-ground, and a reply was given telling the boat to keep 
off, as she was about to go back to her anchorage. 
was sleeping ashore, at an hotel overlooking the water, and when 
called up by persons at the hotel, who suspected that something 
wrong was going on by hearing the report of guns, he got down just 
in time to make out what in the darkness appeared to be the vessels 
steaming out of the habour, i 

On the 12th ult. the Wachusetts, with the Florida in tow, passed 
within sight of Pernambuco. 

Mr. De Vidiky wrote a letter to Captain Morris on the 7th, 
expressing his regret at having accepted the mission from the 
American Consul, whom he could not find on his return from the 
Florida to hand him back the letters, and stating that after what 
had transpired he believed the challenge had not been made in good 
fai 


‘aith, 

The Florida had only twenty-five tons of coal-dust on board at 
the time of her capture. The machinery to be repaired—viz., the 
pipe of her donkey-engine and fresh-water condenser—is still on 
shore at the Brazilian arsenal at Bahia, 

When the Florida arrived at Bahia she had a complement of 
seventeen officers and 12 men, of whom five officers and seventy- 
one men (including the six who swam ashore at the time of her 
capture) were on shore, and consequently preserved their liberty. 


t from the Brazilian fiag-ship | 


Captain Morris | 


THE CONFEDERATE WAR-STEAMER FLORIDA IN THE HARBOUR OF BAHIA. 


The other twelve officers and fifty-eight men were either captured, 
killed, or wounded. 

The American Consul, Mr, Wilson, went away in the Wachusetts, 
leaving no one in charge of his consulate at Bahia, All business 
| with the States was consequently interrupted. The indignation of 
the Brazilians at the conduct pursued towards the Florida was very 
intense, and the populace tore down the American Consulate arms 
and broke it in pieces in the street. Nearly all the merchants at 
Bahia had signed a document, and forwarded it to the Chamber of 
Commerce at New York, requesting them to withhold any judgment 
on the matter until they have full and correct accounts of the outrage. 

Another account, derived from a Bahian source, said to be tho- 
roughly reliable, gives the following account of the affair, which 
substantially corroborates Mr, Taylor's statement :— 

“The Wachusetts was at anchor in the harbour of Bahia, On the 
6th of October the Florida put into that port. Her commander 
waited on the President of the province and asked permission to 
ship water and fresh provisions, and to make some necessary 
repairs. Mr, Wilson, the United States Consul, protested against 
any facilities being granted. The President decided that, as the 
Florida had only salt provisions on board, and no water except that 
distilled by the engine, she should be allowed to remain in the port 
forty-eight hours. On this the officer in command of the Wachusetts 
challenged the Florida to go out of the — and fight, This Captain 
Morris declined. Some eighty of the Florida's crew were allowed 
to go on shore to eee, and Contain Morris and one of his officers 
were also out of the ship. 

“On the morning of the 7th a movement on board the Federal 
vessel was observed from the decks of the Florida, and a boat was 
sent in her direction to reconnoitre. This boat was fired on, and 


pulled back to the Florida, The Wachusetts steamed slowly towards 
the Confederate ship, sending armed boats’ crews to board her. The 
Florida had more than half her complement of meron shore. Those 
on board made a desperate resistance. Some ten or twelve were 
killed (among them a United States naval officer, captured by the 
Florida, who was waiting to be parolled the next day) and a great 
number wounded. In the mean time, the noise of the firing had 
aroused the attention of the officer commanding the Brazilian flag- 
ship Donna Januaria, close to which the Florida had anchored, who 
sent a boat in charge of a lieutenant to the Wachusetts to order that 
fighting in the neutral port should cease. The Federal captain 
replied that the order should be respected, and that there should be 
nomore firing. The struggle, however, still continued on board, In 
the mean time, a hawser had been passed from the bows of the 
Florida to the Wachusetts, and that vessel, having by this time a 
full head of steam on, proceeded to tow her ‘prize’ to sea from 
under the guns both of the Brazilian flag-ship and the harbour forts, 
from which she was fired on as she stood out, 

“The Donna Januaria is a sailing-ship, and pursuit in her was 
useless ; but steam was at once got up ina small steamer of the 
Brazilian navy, the only one at hand, and the Brazilian Admiral 
went on board with his Staff, and followed the Wachusetts and the 
Florida ; but, the latter being by this time under steam also, pursuit 
was useless, and was given up. 

“Mr, Wilson, the United States Consul, had slept on board the 
Federal ship, and proceeded to sea in her, His exequatur was at 
once withdrawn by the President of the province. It appears that 
the immediate cause of this violation of neutrality was the tempta- 
tion of the reward of 500,000dols, offered for the capture of the 
Florida by the New York Chamber of Commerce.” 


THE FEDERAL WAR-SLOOP WACHUSETYS, IN THE HARBOUR OF BAHIA, GETTING READY HER FORECASTLE PIVOT-GUN,—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON OCTOBER 6.) 
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MANNING THE NAVY. 

Are not our Admiralty authorities guilty of a grave 
blunder in giving their attention mainly to the building 
of ships, while they almost totally neglect to take steps for 
providing men to work those ships? Good ships and good 
guns are no doubt indispensable elements of a navy, but they 
are neither the sole nor the most important elements. England 
was powerful at sea before she became a great shipbuilding 
country, Indeed, many of our early naval triumphs were 
won in vessels captured from our enemies, or in ships built 
after the models so obtained, There is a tendency just now, 
and we think a dangerous one, to place too great reliance on 
the mere inanimate implements of war—such as ships and 
guns—and too little on the living and active agency which must 
give value to those implements; in other words, to trust too 
much to things and too little to men, Seamen—not ships— 
have won our naval supremacy; and seamen—not ships— 
must maintain it, Let us have first-rate ships and first-rate 
artillery, by all means; but let us also take care to secure 
first-rate seamen to handle them. 

The same causes which make it difficult to obtain recruits 
for the Army are also operative as regards the Navy, only aggra- 
vated by influences peculiar to that department, To begin 
with, the Royal Navy has never been, and is not now, very 
popular among seamen, As compared with the mercantile 
marine, the pay is lower, the discipline is more rigid, personal 
liberty is more restricted, the work is heavier, the treatment, to 
say the least of it, is often somewhat less than kind ; aboveall, 
the evil odour of the pressgang hangs round it still, Jackisa fine, 
generous fellow, who bears no malice; but he cannot forget 
that men were wont to be forced into the service against their 
will, were flogged if they showed a dislike to it, were not un- 
frequently shot or run up to the yardarm if they attempted 
to quit it; and he knows that he is liable to all these incon- 
veniences still, The State still offers inadequate pay, and does 
not always keep the engagements made in its name; the 
“ cat” is still in common use on board her Majesty's ships, 
the pressgang may be again revived should occasion arise, 
and there is no promotion from the forecastle to the quarter- 
deck, All these things tend to create in the minds of seamen 
a prejudice against the Royal Navy and a disinclination to 
enter it. Itis the duty of the Admiralty to root out that 
prejudice and to overcome that disinclination ; and this, we 
think, they have not sufficiently bestirred themselves to do, 

Again, the demand for seamen in the merchant service is 
unusually active at present. Until lately the bulk of the 
carrying trade of the world was in the hands of two nations— 
England and the United States. Since the commencement 
of the war and the destruction caused by the Confederate 
cruisers, this trade has almost entirely fallen to the share of 
the British shipowner ; and the results, of course, are a great 
increase in the demand for British sailors and a proportionate 
enhancement in the pay and advantages offered to them. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that great difficulty 
is experienced in finding men for our ships of war, and 
that, in order to man one vessel (the Victoria), two others 
(the Royal Sovereign and the Warrior) have lately had to 
be paid off, This, however, is but a make-shift way of 
meeting the difficulty, and would be utterly futile were any 
emergency requiring the services of our Navy to arise, and 
it should be necessary to have the Victoria, the Royal 
Sovereign, the Warrior, and every other ship we possess in 
commission, The wiser, and in the end the cheaper, way 
would be to look the evil fairly in the face and devise remedies 
for it. 

One obvious remedy is to follow the course we have already 
recommended in the case of the Army. We must raise the 
seaman’s pay, increase his comforts, improve his treatment, 
and open the door to advancement in the service. ‘Once 
before the mast always before the mast ” must cease to be the 
rule in the Navy, Sailors are no longer, as a body, the rude, 
uncultivated men they once were, Education and refinement 
of manners have made progress among them as well as in 
other classes. Benbow began life as a merchant seaman ; and 
there are plenty of Benbows now in the mercantile marine, 
capable of emulating his deeds, but without the roughness of 
personal character incident to his time, Give them the 
opportunity, and no fear but they will show the stuff they are 
made of, 

_ A source from which the ranks of our seamen might 
be recruited to an almost unlimited extent has been nearly 
totally, and we think unaccountably, neglected. We have 
among us a large number of youthful pariahs, juvenile delin- 
quents, and homeless wanderers, who might be sent into the 
Navy, and, while they did good service to their country, be 
enabled to earn a comfortable and honourable maintenance for 
themselves, Our magistrates are constantly making the remark 
that they know not what to do with the youths who are 
brought before them for petty offences. Sending them to 
prison rather confirms than cures their evil tendencies ; and 
reformatories, even when available and successful, can only 
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youthful culprit must be let loose again at some time, and the 


| chances are that he goes back to his old haunts and his old 


habits. Instead of punishing or preaching his wickedness 
out of the young thief, neither of which processes is ever 
particularly successful, would it not be better to send him to 
atraining-ship, and thence into the Navy, and have it drilled 
and worked out of him? The same remarks apply to a 
large proportion of pauper boys who might likewise be 
rendered valuable to the community and to themselves, 
instead of being apprenticed out to hard taskmasters who 
subject them to such usage as Dickens has portrayed in the 
life of “Oliver Twist,” and from whom they seldom learn 
anything that will enable them to sustain themselves honour- 
ably and comfortably in after life. To both these classes of 
youths the State stands, as it were, in loco parentis, and has 
aright to exercise the parent's privilege of choosing a pro- 
fession and a career for them, Some thousands of such boys 
are every year cast forth upon the world with but slender 
means of making their way in it, By adopting, on a large 
scale, the course we have suggested three good results would be 
at once achieved : a useful career would be opened to the boys 
themselves, society would be relieved of a burden and a 
danger, and the State would secure an almost unlimited supply 
of valuable servants, The very qualities—acuteness, activity, 
daring—which make a dangerous thief would form an excel- 
lent sailor, Why should this valuable mass of raw material 
be wasted ? 

To carry out the suggestions we have made would, no doubt, 
involve considerable expense ; but this need not necessarily 
involve larger Estimates. The funds necessary to pay our 
soldiers and sailors adequately might easily be saved in those 
huge public “establishments” and expensive “ departments ” 
which at present swallow up so large ashare of the money 
annually voted by Parliament, Into this part of the subject 
we cannot now enter; but it is admitted by all conversant 
with the facts, that the management—or rather mismanage- 
ment—of the Army and Navy absorbs as much money, with- 
out adequate return, as, properly expended, would amply 
suffice to afford our real defenders those emoluments and 
advantages to which they are entitled, and which, if offered, 
would not fail to attract sufficient numbers and sufficient 
capacity to the ranks of both services, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES arrived at Woolwich on 
Monday afternoon from their long-extended tour in the northof Europe. 
Their Royal Highnesses will arrive at Knowsley, on a visit to the Earl of 
Derby,on Wednesday, the 16th inst., and, after spending three days with the 
Karl and Countess, will go to Sandringham. 

THE MEMORIAL STATUE OF PRINCE ALBERT was unveiled in Peel Park, 
Salford, on Monday, in view of a number of spectators. The statue, by 
Mr. Noble, isa remarkably fine work of art. It represents the Prince Consort 
in the robes of the Chancellor of the University. The statue was erected by 
public subscription. 

VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, eldest son of Earl Russell, K.G., and Countess 
Rossell, was married, in the parish church of Alderley, near Knutsford, on 
Tuesday morning, to the Hon. Katharine Stanley, daughter of Lord and 
Lady Stanley, of Alderley. 

THE SKETCH-MODELS for the various groups of sculpture to be executed 
for the Prince Consort Memorial, Hyde Hark, have been delivered to the 
committee for inspection by their respective artists. 

TUF VicTORIA CROss has been conferred on Captain F, A. Smith, 43rd 
Regiment, and Sergeant John Murray, 68th Regiment, for gallant conduct 
in New Zealand, 

GENERAL BERG, the too famous Governor of Poland, has had a fall from 
his horse, and suffered some injuries, which, however, are stated not to be 
very serious, 

THE Direct RAILROAD FROM TURIN TO FLORENCE, tunnelled through 
the Apennines, was opened to the public last week. 

THE COALMASTERS OF THE WIGAN DistRIcT have determined to refuse 
an application of their pitmen for an advance of wages. 

A NET, about a yard long and 12in. wide, was recently found in the 
stomach of an 181b. codfish, at Dewsbury. 

THE PERSONALTY OF THOMAS FREDERICK BROWNHILL, alias Frederick 
Thomas Robson, the well-known comedian, has been sworn under £6000, 

THE RUMOURED RESIGNATION OF MR, JUSTICE WILLIAMS, of the 
Common Pleas, is now said to be unfounded, the learned Judge intending, 
after an additional three months’ holiday, to return to work. 

THE POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND is now nearly 
stationary, the surplus of births, after deducting deaths and emigration, 
being only at the rate of 88,000 a year, Emigration seems to cost us more 
than double that number, 

Tuk INDIAN NAMEs of some of the new Federal war vessels are thus in- 
terpreted: Suwanne, buffalo soup; Shamokin, worn out pipe ; Muscoota, 
musk rat; Winnepec, small pig; Aushuelot, burnt bones; Monocacy, 
sleeping baby ; Mahongo, wounded boar. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEIT have just led to the discovery of 
a temple of Juno, on the flags of which were scattered more than 200 
skeletons. They are those of women and children, who, during the eruption 
of Vesuvius, had hastened to the temple to seek refuge and implore the pro- 
tection of the goddess. 

THE DONCASTER MAGISTRATES have decided that a steam-engine drawing 
4 threshing-machine on a turnpike-road, and intended to work the same, is 
exempt from toll, as forming part of the machine itself, 

A MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE is about to take place between Miss 
Campbell Macaulay Greig, niece of the Rev. G. Greig, M.A., and grand- 
niece of the late Mr. Zachary Macaulay, and Count Bernstorff, elder brother 
of the Prussian Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 


Tuk LORD CHANCELLOR has collected a large amount of information 
respecting the decisions of unpaid magistrates, and intends to bring in a bill 
to place the magistracy of large towns on a stipendiary footing, preparatory 
to a more extensive application of the principle, 

THe DUKE OF HAMILTON, when out with the Christchurch harriers the 
other day, charged, with his usual pluck, at an enormous “ bullfinch,” hold- 
ing his whip-hand before his face for protection, when the splendid animal 
on which his Grace was mounted threw back her head, knocking, with awful 
Masco the handle of Iris hunting-whip into his eye, which was seriously 

jured. 

WHEN THE KING OF ITALY rode into the city from hunting the other 
day, the market-women—the dames de la halle of Turin—howled after him ; 
he found his very palace walls placarded with rewards of 10,000f, for the 
recovery of the lost Xi Ga/an/uomo, and everywhere bills, “ A palace to let, 
and a King for sale." Such is popularity! 

THE ExPorRT DUTY UPON RAGS FROM France, which was by the 
Treaty of Commerce with England fixed at 12 franes, will, under the con- 
vention lately concluded between France and Switzerland, be reduced by sue- 
cessive diminutions, spread over a period of thiee years, to 4 francs on 100 
kilogrammes, an alteration in the advantage of which Great Britain will 
participate, 

THE INCENDIARY MANIA IN YORKSHIRE, instead of exhibiting any 
signs of abatement, is becoming more and more destructive, There were three 
fires on Saturday last, and vast quantities of wheat were destroyed, These 
frightful scenes of devastation are believed to be the work of an organized 
band of incendiaries, 


ONE OF THE COLOSSAL STATUES in the Place de la Concorde. represent- 
ing the eight principal provincial cities of France, has been terribly 
mutilated. A few days since a man climbed up the pedestal of the em- 
blematical statue of Lille and coolly chieclled off the nose, hand and foot. of 
this piece of statuary. The mutilation was done in the day time and the 
passers by were under the impression he had authority to repair the statue. 
It is said that the man, an imbecile, at enmity with his wife, mutilated the 
statue because the features resembled hers, ; 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF THE Prince OF WALES fell on Wednesday last, 
and was observed in London and Windsor in the usual way. 
GREAT FLOODS HAYE BEEN CAUSED IN TrscANy BY HEAVY Rats 
The waters have broken up the railway lines at several points. Towards 
rno has burst its embankment and swept away the telegraph 
and other works. The lower parts of Florence were inundated. 

THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCIL, a8 patroness of the most important, 
charities of Paris, has, through her private secretary, thanked Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold for his Studies of the Poor of the French Capital, under the title of 


| “The Children of Lutetia.” Mr. Jerrold is now studying the charities and 


poor-relief of Belgium and Holland. 

Lorp WopELOUSE made his public entry into Dublin as Lord Lientenant 
on Tuesday. There was a considerable crowd in the streets, and his Lord. 
ship's reception was respectful, but not very enthusiastic. 

M. BERRYER visited the Court of Queen’s Bench and the Conrt of 
Chancery on Tuesday. The distinguished visitor was introduced by Lord 
Brougham, and received with the usual marks of respect by the Bar. 

Tur Cuurcn or St, BENET, Gracechurch-strect, at the corner of Fon. 
church-street, is about to be removed, and the benefice to be united with tho 
rectory of Allhallows, Lombard-street, under the Bishop of London's Union 
of Benefices Act, Out of the proceeds of the sale of the church a new church 
is to be erected in the parish of Stepney, to be dedicated to St. Benet, with 
an endowment of £300 a year for the Incumbent. 

THE HEBDOMADAL CoUNCIL OF OXFORD held a meeting on Monday, 
when a motion to consider the best means of obtaining a permanent endow- 
ment for the Greek chair was submitted to them. As this very general pro- 
position was eo framed as to exclude any bearing on the Jowett controversy, 
it was agreed to, and a committee, consisting of members of both parties, 
was appointed to conduct the inquiry. 

M. ViIGLIAN!, the newly-appointed Prefect of Naples, is married to an 
English lady, the elder daughter of the late Mr. W. H. Boys, of Elford, Kent, 
and niece of the late Sir Joshua Colles Meredyth, Bart. Mdme. Vigliani js 
the lady who was so highly spoken of at the time as having relieved and 
personally attended the sick and wounded after the battles of Magenta and 
Solferino, 

Tue CARDINAL ARCIBISHOP OF ROUEN, who has just returned from 
Rome, describes, in a pastoral to his flock, the state of feeling entertaine) 
by the Pope on the subject of the Convention. The Holy Father, it would 
appear, considers himself as being gradually enfolded in the machinations of 
his enemies, the circle tightening around him, all their designs manifest to 
his view, but he himself resolved to yield not a hair's breadth. 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


A Cabinet meeting is called, and rumour says that a subject will 
have to be discussed the debate upon which may not be harmoniovs, 
The question is, what is to be the cry of the Liberal party at the 
next generalelection? You see, this election must, at furthest, come 
off in the autumn ; and it is really time that what is to be the war- 
cry should be decided on, Gladstone, says Rumour, and one or two 
more, think that some measure or measures of reform ought to be 
brought forward next Session which may rally public opinion round 
the Government—give the party acry, in short. ‘ There is a belief 
abroad that there is no difference between Liberals and Conservatives, 
This belief is dangerous to Whig supremacy, and we ought to 
do something to show the people that there is a difference.’’ 
This is how one section argues. The other pooh-poohs the 
view, and advocates the old cry of Palmerston, which was used with 
such effect for 1857 and again in 1859, “True,” says the first 
section in reply, “that name was a tower of strength in ’57 and 
‘D9, but is it so potent now?” There is a large party amongst the 
Liberals who would gladly, and perhaps will, shout “ Glads‘one 
and Reform!” But it would ey be decent to mention this cry in 
the Cabinet. It is not supposed that there will be any serious 
dispute upon this question. It is, though, an important matter. 
But there is this consolation :—If the Whigs have no » neither 
have the Conservatives. The Whigs, I think, must comfort them- 
selves as Tadpole did—“ Ours is not a good Government for a cry, 
but then it is a good Government to sow dissensions amongst its 
opponents,” 

Lord Amberley is married. This is one of the prominent 
social evénts of the week, And who is Lord Amberley? I think I 
hear some reader ask. And no wonder, for the title of Viscount 
Amberley is quite new. Four years ago there was no such title in 
the Peerage. It came into existence in this way. In 1861, Lord 
John Russell was called up to the House of Peers as Earl Russell, 
of Kingston-Russell, in the county of Dorset; and Viscount 
Amberley, of Amberley, in the county of Gloucester, &c. Viscount 
Amberley is, then, Earl Russell's second title, and this, by courtesy, 
is borne by his eldest son. Jolin, Viscount Amberley, then, 13 
Earl Russell's son and heir. And now I am gossiping on this 
subject I may as well tell your readers something more about Earl 
Russell's family. Earl Russell, then Lord John Russell, first 
married, in 1835, when he was forty-three years old, Adelaide, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Lister, Esq., and widow of Lord Ribblesdale ; 
and, secondly, Lady Frances Anne Maria Elliott, second daughter of 
Earl Minto. By the first marriage there were two daughters, but 
no sons; by the second, three sons and one daughter. Viscount 
Amberley was born in 1842; he is therefore now twenty-two years 
old, and his wife is, according to Debrett, exactly the same age. 
Lady Amberley is the daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley, the 
Postmaster-General. The Rev, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, the noted 
Dean of Westminster, who married this young couple, is Lord 
Stanley of Alderley’s cousin, All these Stanleys spring from one 
old root, the vitality of which, after a lapse of a thousand years, is 
still unspent. Four eminent men it has given us in this century, if 
no more—to wit, the present Earl of Derby and his son, Lord 
Stanley, and the late Bishop of Norwich and his son, the Dean of 
Westminster. Truly, the fecundity of the Stanley tree is very 
remarkable. Lord Amberly in stature is very short, much shorter 
than his father, and he, as we all know, is no giant ; but the young 
Lord must be endowed with an intellect of considerable power, for 
an article of his which appeared in the North British Keview, and 
was afterwards published separately, with the writer’s name on the 
titlepage, is certainly not the product of a common mind, The 
subject of it issubscript’on t. __ ticles, &e. 

“Pray, who may bethis Mr. Ulay, who has been spouting at Hull 
about classical education ? Some snob, I suppose, who, never having 
had a chance of learning Latin and Greek, declares the grapes are 
sour.” ‘This to your correspondent from a young swell who prides 
himself upon his college education. ‘To which, answer was promptly 
made in this fashion: “You are mistaken, Mr. Clay is an old 
Winchester boy, who completed his education at Baliol College, 
Oxford, and took honours. He is, moreover, a gentleman of ancient 
lineage, and is in the House of Commons considered to be a remark- 
ably clear-headed man. He does not often speak; but, when 
he does, it is generally to unravel some perplexity, or to 
bring the House back to the real subject before it, from which 
it may have wandered in mazes lost, as it is often prone to do, 
In short, Mr. Clay is one of the oracles of the House, and is always 
listened to with deep attention when hespeaks.” “ Well, he’s certainly 
all wrong on the subject of classical education.” ‘“ Indeed, I'm 
surprised to hear you say so.” “Me! why me?” “ Why, because 
I think your own case rather confirms Mr. Clay's view.” “TI say, 
is not that rather strong? What do you mean?” “Oh! no offence, 
you may be sure. But now a word or two in a friendly way. You 
went to college, I think?” ‘Yes, to Maudlin.’ ‘And you are 
anxious now to get something to do?” “Exactly so; and if you 
can help me, you will be the best friend I ever had.” ‘“ Why not 
get atutorship?” “Well, you see I never went in for that sort of 
thing.” “You mean that you did not learn Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics sufliciently well to qualify you to teach. Well, there 
is diplomacy; your family has influence. Could you not get a 
secretaryshipto someembassy ?” “Ah! I don’t know foreign languages 
sufficiently well.” “Try a first-class merchant's office, then.” “No; I 
should be of no use there; I know so little of accounts, and all that. 
Besides, I don't write well enough. But I sce what you are driving 
at, and really, in my case, I must confess that education at college 
was a mistake, because, you see, [ have but little private fortune.” 
“ Exactly co; and how many of the young men who go to Oxford 
and Cambridge have private fortunes ? The majority go to qualify 
themselves to live by their labour, and one of Mr. Clay's allegations 
is that a mere University education gives them what is not only 
no qualification, but a hindrance; and your case proves his 
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point. You have been toa public school, thence to college ; 
you know but imperfectly what your tutors professed to teach, and 
possess little or nothing of that knowledge which, now when you 
come to confront the world, you find you absolutely require, And 
yours, my friend, is the experience of thousands whom our public 
schools and colleges annually turn out into the world. You are not 
offended, are you, by my plain speaking?” “ Oflended! no, by 
Jove. I wish I had heard all this ten years ago. But what is a 
fellow to do, that’s the question. I can't go to school again.” 
“Yes, youcan, With your income you might go to Germany for 
three or four years. There you could learn all that you want: and 
at the end of that time come back, and you will find that you have 
the keys toa hundred doors which are all fastened against you 
now.” “That’s worth thinking about,” said he. And so we parted. 

This speech of Mr. Clay on education has been talked about a good 
deal, and it will be talked about a good deal more yet. It will be 
criticised severely and denounced indignantly, no doubt, in certain 
quarters ; but it will find an echo in the breasts of thousands of 
young men, who, having been educated at public schools, and 
then turned out to get their living, discovered that they were like 
the man who was set to cut blocks with a razor, Mr. Clay does not 
wish to abolish classical learning. Nobody does, Let it take its 
proper place in our knowledge-shops—as a thing ready for those 
who want it. But, at the same time, let the avowed shopkeepers be 
compelled to provide other and more moderate articles for those 
who want them, so that all may be thoroughly furnished for their 
position and for the work which they have to do. Isit not a crass 
absurdity that the public grammar-school of Little Pedlington, 
which was endowed for the special advantage of the free 
burgesses, should teach nothing but Latin and Greek? Not 
one in twenty of said burgesses want the article: but 
they are compelled to take it—that or nothing. Such absurdity is 
too evident to be tolerated much longer. Already a Royal Com- 
mission is appointed to inquire into the matter, and the old classical 
idol, which has, as Mr. Clay showed, dominated for 200 years over 
our language, art, poetry, and culture generally, narrowing our 
minds and retarding our progress, will certainly before long be 
dethroned. 

With reference to my observations last week on the representation 
of West Suffolk, a correspondent sets me right on one or two minor 
points. He writes :— . 

You tell us that Major Windsor is one of the members for West Suffolk 
It should be Major Windsor Parker, of Clopton Hall, Rattlesden. In the 
second place, you tell us that Phillip Bennet, jun., was the old member. It 
should be Captain Phillip Bennet, sen. And, now I am talking of the 
Bennets, I will explain to you the origin of the contest in 1839, Our old 
Captain (as Bennet, sen., is called about these parts) issucd an address to 
the electors declining to represent this division of the county any longer ; 
a Major Parker went in, backed by a strong committee of aristo- 
crats, ¢ old Captain’s friends could not stand this. They formed them- 
selves into a committee, and were determined to have their old member, who 
for so many years had served them well. And right manfully they fought; 
but, as you have stated, they lost, though but by a very small majority. 
Lord Augustus Hervey, second son of the late lamented Marquis of Bristol, 
has issued an address to the electors, offering himself in the place of his 
brother, Earl Jermyn, who is now raised to the Peerage. Several persons 
are talked of as likely to come forward ; but I think the Hervey family 
influence is far too strong for any of them, and it is all but certain that there 
will be no opposition, 


Why should you, or any other man, doubt that spirits unbind the 
Davenport brothers ? Know you not that they—the spirits, I mean— 
have done much more wonderful things tan this? In the Spiritual 
Times of the 5th of November it is recorded, and before 
U. B. Dent and James Barnes, justices of the peace, sworn 


to by Ira Erastus Davenport, Luke P. Rand, and William | 


Davenport, that the ‘said Davenport brothers and Luke Rand, 
being imprisoned in the common gaol in the city of Oswego, N.Y., 
“on account of propagating their religious principles,’ a voice 
spoke and said, “Rand, you are to go out of this place this 
night ; put on your coat and hat and be ready ;” and that imme- 
dately the door was thrown open and the voice again spoke; and, 
in short, Rand went out. The way in which the spirit opened 
the door was, we are informed, thus :—The gaoler, suspecting some 
trick, put on a new lock that night; but, as the historian tells us, 
“the spirits proved their might mightier than matter.” They took 
the ae 4 off; and one of the boys saw it off and felt it, and found 
that i was warm. The testimony of this boy I consider valuable. 
The question has often been asked, whether these tricksy spirits come 
from above or beneath—-whether they are spirits of health or 
goblins damned ? as Hamlet has it. Now, you must see that the 
evidence of the boy that the lock was warm, bears strongly upon 
this point. Perhaps Mr. Hollingshead or Lord Bury, at the next 
séance, will ascertain whether the guitars and tambourines which 
the spirits throw about are warm. I remember when I was a boy 
I read about a spirit—in one of the Radcliffe novels, I think—who, 
as he went down stairs, left the mark of his hand burnt into the 
rail; and I always deemed that satisfactory evidence that he was a 
bad spirit. A friend of mine, who has caught the infection of 
spiritualism, and has it in a mild form, suggests that a bad spirit 
would be more likely to keep the gentlemen in prison than to let 
them out. But I do not admit the soundness of this reasoning for 
amoment. The bad spirit might think these gentlemen valuable 
allies of his, and Jet them out that they might do his work. 

What a wonderful thing is the difference of opinion! In this 
huge metropolis, which is ‘some pumpkins” as a town and city, 


many people believed the Davenport Brothers had received a | 


al charter from the spirit-world to extricate themselves from 
tightly-tied ropes. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, a canny northerner 
asks the local magistracy to commit them as rogues and vaga- 
bonds for psocamee | money upon false pretences, unlawfully con- 
juring, fortune-telling, &c. Now the Davenport Brothers do 
not tell fortunes. They profess no low vulgarity of that 
sort. No; with them all is calm and spiritual. The cards, the 
stars, and your good-looking hand form no part of their entertain- 
ment. So the magistrates would not grant a summons; though, 
even if they had, of whet use were prison-bars to men protected by 
the beings of another wo : 

There has been a town and gown row at Oxford, and it is said 
that a young Duke and several noblemen are among the undergrads 
who have been captured, Well, why not? Young Dukes and 

oung noblemen are young men like other young men, and must 
a punished accordingly. The local magistrates have power over 
the town rioters. The gown is subject to the authority of the dons. 
I hardly think they (the dons) will be hard on the young Duke. 
Dukes are black swans, even at aristocratic Oxford. ; 

Half one side of Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, has just been 
pulled down, and the devastation includes the once-notorious 
spunging-house so admirably described as ‘ Coavinses Castle” in 
“Bleak House.” The old den had other literary associations in 
plenty, far more interesting than pleasant. Not so many years ago 
a sojourn in Coavinses Castle appeared to be almost an indispensable 
probation for the literary neophyte entering upon his career unsup- 
ported by adventitious aids of birth, fortune, or position. It haseven 
been my lot to visit there many a wit and toiling writer who has 
since secured for himself a hi h reputation and liberal prices from 
eager publishers, I wonder whether Coavins has only moved into 
more eligible and commodious premises, or whether the cruel old 
system of the spunging-house has at length perished from among 
us, Time was when nearly every sheriff's officer kept a den of this 
kind, as the barred fanlights and parlour windows of many a dingy 
domicile in Cursitor-street and “the Lane” yet remain to attest. As 
business fell off the number of houses used for the pur; gra- 
dually diminished. I think Coavinses was the last in Middlesex. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

“ Macbeth,” which has been revived with spectacular splendour 
at Drury LANE,is a great success, It is not only as well acted as it 
could be under existing circumstances, but if any stanch and 
inveterate Shakspearean chose to witness the performance every 
evening for a week he would always find a difference in the cast. In 
the palmy days of the British drama, when Mr. Jobn Cooper was a 
débutant and George Barnwell wore a white waistcoat on Boxing 
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Night, the dramatis person of “Macbeth” were too numerous for 
the number of actors engaged in the theatre, and managers resorted 
to the system of doubliny—that is, one actor played two and some- 
times three and four parts. Mais nous avons changé tout cela. 
Now the performers are more numerous than the dramatis persone, 
So, during the week, several actors play one part. ‘This system, it 
must be confessed, is at times embarrassing, Thus, on reading the 
current playbill of Drury, we find that Macbeth on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays is personated by Mr. Phelps ; 
but that on Mondays and Thursdays Mr. Creswick is hailed Thane 
of Cawdor. But this is not all, Macduff on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays is represented by Mr. Creswick ; on Mondays 
and Thursdays it is played by Mr. Henry Marston, On Mondays 
and Thursdays Lady Macbeth falls to the share of Miss Atkinson ; 
the rest of the week it is acted by Miss Helen Faucit. Here are 
nuts to crack for dramatic critics. With these choppings and 
changes of cast one cannot see the revival in one night; a 
whole week must be devoted to it. A Theatrical Lounger ! 
Why, at this rate, there should be six to do the work; and 
then aconfusion might ensue equal to that of the arithmetician 
who, greatly daring, tried to solve the celebrated problem of the 
number of nails in the horse's shoes, But what a compliment to 
the Bard! If two tragedians are equal to Macbeth, I suppose it 
would require three for Hamlet, four for Lear, and sixteen for 
Falstaff, 

There is but a very thin thread of plot to “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me"—the first piece played at the OLymric, Captain Fortescue, 
before leaving his native shores with his regiment, fell desperately 
in love with a lady, and swore that unless she corresponded with him 
regularly he would commit suicide. The lady, shortly after the 
Captain's departure, married a Mr, Maltravers, and, of course, ceased 
to write to the Captain. A little girl of twelve years of age, called 
Amy, who had conceived a childish affection for the Captain, fearful 
of his carrying out his suicidal project, which she heard from an 
inner room, continues the correspondence in her cousin's (Mrs, 
Maltravers) name. Mrs. Maltravers becomes a widow, the Captain 
returns and speaks of the letters he received during the life of the 
late Maltravers; the widow denies the fact indignantly; an ex- 
planation ensues, and the advice of a lawyer, Mr. Brownson, is 
asked. Mr, Brownson himself loves the widow, and he extricates 
everybody from a difficulty by himself marrying the relict 
of the deceased Maltravers, the Captain espousing Amy, who, 
of course, has grown to a marriageable age, The farce is 
rather tame, but affords an opportunity to Mr. Andrews, a new 
appearance, to exhibit a considerable amount of comic power as the 
restless lawyer Brownson, Everybody will remember Mr. Pickwick’s 
legal adviser, Mr. Perker, a high-dried, pulverous little man, At 
the Olympic they will see his living image in the clever comedian 
who personates the devoted and spasmodic Brownson. Mr. Edgar 
plays the Captain very agreeably, and the Widow and her Cousin 
are pleasantly acted by Miss Sheridan and Miss Harland. “My 
Wife's Bonnet,” the farce that terminates the evening's entertain- 
ments, is one of the pleasantest pieces of absurdity ever laughed at, 
and has abont it a strong flavour of the Palais Royal. A dis- 
pute occurs in a private box—a real private box before thecurtain— 
about a lady wearing her bonnet, The gentleman with the lady insists 
that she shall do as she pleases ; a row ensues with the boxkeeper 
and the bonnet is droppeu into tze stalls—the real stalls near the 
orchestra—upon the head of a gentleman in evening dress, who 
recognises the bonnet as his wife's, He rushes up to the private 
box, but his birds have flown, The excited husband addresses the 
audience, another row ensues, and the boxkeepers forcibly move 
that the speaker do leave the private box. The curtain then rises. 
Mrs. Topknot has consented to accompany her cousin, Mr. Jones, 
to the Ciyuaie Theatre, in order to introduce Jones to a Mrs, 
Appleby whom he, Jones, loves, but to whom he cannot obtain an 
introduction. Mre. Appleby, who has witnessed the scene at the 
theatre from another private box, rushes to the Topknottian 
domicile and leaves her bonnet, which is the exact 
counterpart of Mrs. Topknot’s, in the wardrobe, which 
in the house of the eccentric Topknots stands in the drawing-room. 
Mrs, Appleby, with the kind feeling always shown by ladies to each 
other, wishes to help her friend out of a scrape. So, when the 
jealous Topknot arrives, bonnet in hand, he finds his wife at her 
tea, and her bonnet in the wardrobe. Jones then sends another 
bonnet exactly like the other two, so that Topknot discovers a 
bonnet too many. On this arrives a Mr. Cutwater, another jealous 
husband, who believes the one bonnet too many to belong to his 
wife, and who, informed of the scene at the theatre, fears that Mrs. 
Cutwater has played him false. On this arrives Mrs. Cutwater, her 
bonnet, an exact counterpart of the other three, on her head. Here 
is an embarras des chapeaux, To whom does the extra bonnet 
belong? The question is solved by the arrival of Mrs. Appleby 
with only a handkerchief round her ears, Conjngal confidence is 
restored, and the curtain falls on general happiness. Mr. 
Horace Wigan may be congratulated on the accessions he has made 
to his company. Mr. Taylor, another new appearance, played 
Topknot with a quaint, quiet drollery that makes his future sure. 
Mr. Jones was capital as the confused Mr, Cutwater, and the 


| other characters were carefully played, special commendation being 


due to Miss Farren for a piquant personation of a saucy soubrette. 
“My Wife's Bonnet” is the work of Mr. John Maddison Morton, 
and is in every way worthy of its clever and voluminons author. 

On Monday “ Delicate Ground” was revived at the Srranp for 
the purpose of introducing Miss Milly Palmer—a young Jady who 
has secured the suffrages of the Liverpool public—to a London 
audience, Miss Palmer is a blonde beanty, tall, slight, and elegant. 
She acts with great intelligence andspirit, and will be an acquisition 
to our stage in characters requiring that subjugated motion necessary 
to the personation of ladies, 

It is said that at Christmas Miss Herbert is to assume the reins of 
management at the St. J.\MgEs's, 

“The Colleen Bawn ” has been revived at the ADELPUI. 

Mr. Paul Bedford is about to have a benefit at ynury Lann. 
Actors from every London thentre are to take part in a day per- 
formance, and already there is a run on private boxes. 

A new theatre has been opened at Birkenhead, The Liverpool 
Daily Post says of it : 

The new theatre at Birkenkead opened on Monday night, nnder the lessee- 
ship of Mr. Henderson, of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool; and if 
an enthusiastic house warming is any omen as to the success of such an 
enterprise, the new lessee may be congratulated beforehand on a re- 
duplication of his Liverpool success. The Birkenhead Tneatre Royal 
combines, to an extent that we have hardly ever seen equalled, gracefulness 
of interior outline with perfection in that most important element of 
affording an excellent view of the stage from every part of the house. The 
construction of the theatre in this respect is most remarkable, and it is 
difficult to say whether from pit or boxes the most perfect view is obtained, 
The ease and comfort with which every person attending the theatre can 
view the performance is certainly a phenomenon unknown in this neighbour- 
hood. The stage is ample, the wings are commodious, and the whole 
apparatus and arrangements of the stage are in every way adapted for 
dramatic efficiency. 

New theatres, with new methods of seating the audiences, and, 
above all, new mavagements, are things much wanted. I hope in 
time to see three or four in London. The public have suffered so 
much under the old—the very old—régime, now in the ascendant, 
that I fancy a new one must be better, from the sheer impossibility 
of being worse, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES AND GOssIr, 

Of Temple Bar, and one or two other magazines, a word remains 
to be said. In “The Doctor's Wife” Miss Braddon shows at her 
best. Mr. Yates, in “ Broken to Harness,” comes out with strange 
power about—what do you think—a corpse! The description of 
the dead body in the chamber and “i/s visitors” is really very 
good. In Mr. Sala’s paper about the Russian Street (I need not 
quote the name) the best thing is, as usual, what Mr, Sala says in 
walking round his subject, or walking up toit. “ iter Ovcu- 
pations, Amusements, and Punishments’ is a good article, Th 
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writer of it, ‘‘a regimental officer of nearly twenty-five ye ws’ 
experience, is dead against flogging. He never knew it '0 
anything but harm; and he is sure it keeps good fell): 
out of the army. Thanks are due to every man who 
but touches this subject with his little finger; let us all do what 
we can, never missing a chance of putting in a@ word; but, above all 
things, let us work in hope. Flogging in the Army and Navy will 
as certainly be abolished as it now exists. 

In the St. James's we have, of course, “ Only a Clod” continued, 
and it promises to be the best of the author's novels. If any reader 
should wonder how so much matter can possibly be produced by 
one person, let him believe me when I say that it is almost 
entirely a question of physique; a certain amount of faculty 
being, of course, presupposed. In this case there is great brain- 
power; but even a large and fine brain cannot go on at a 
high rate of production unless it is sustained by large viscera, 
A leading novelist of the present day said, in answer to a question 
put to him by a friend of mine as to hie ever he managed to write 
so many books, “Oh! it’s all a question of physical pluck and 
bottom! ‘The longer you can sit in your chair and write without 
backache, headache, and all that, the more you can do.” All large 
producers have good chests and stomachs. The remainder of the 
matter in the S¢. James's is, for the most part, good. Cuthbert Bede 
about a “Sparrow Club,” and Mr. Scoffern about “Spirits,” are 
readable enough; and the summary of Mr. Stephens’s book on 
“Criminal Law” is well done, with some sensible criticism 
interspersed, 

It may be permitted me, in this corner, to say as one individual, 
who may doubtless be taken to speak for many, that even now the 
loss of John Leech seems almost incredible to me. I feel as if I 
should not know what to do without those wonderful sketches of 
his; and what will Punch do? Icannot conceive Punch without 
him, as I can scarcely conceive the pretty girls and the children 
without Leech to draw them. By-the-way, in one of the morning 
pa rs of Saturday I saw the following passage :—‘ Precisely at 

alf-past twelve the hearse and mourning coaches moved slowly 
off, followed by five private broughams, in one of which sat Mr. 
Philp, R.A., sent by friends as a mark of’ respect !” 

There is one other matter on which I should like to say a word. 
Tread that, “On Monday week, at a meeting of the Hebdomadal 
Council at Oxford, the Vice-Chancellor proposed that the Chair of 
Greek should be endowed with a sum of £400 a year. Of course, 
this was only a form for removing the great scandal of taking 
service from Professor Jowett without paying the wages due to 
work. On a division the motion was lost by a majority of one.” 
Dr, Pusey was on the right side, the side ‘of the minority ; and 
who do you think was on the wrong side? Professor Mansel, the 
author of the “ Prolegomena Logica” and “ The Limits of Religious 
Thought.” I leave the facts to speak for themselves, but hope they 
will be remembered. 

The tirm of Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have, I perceive, com- 
menced the publication of Gustave Doré’s illustrated “ Don 
Quixote,” in cheap weekly numbers. The French edition of this 
work was recently reviewed in the ILLustrateD Times, when full 
justice was done to the spirit and excellence of M. Dor¢’s marvellous 
conceptions, It will be, therefore, suflicient to say that the English 
edition, produced somewhat smaller in size, and at a price which 
will allow of the complete work being issued at less than a quarter 
of the cost of the French one, is exquisitely printed, and is got up 
hardly a whit inferior to the expensive French original, 


THE FUNERAL OF MR. JOHN LEECH. 

ON the afternoon of Friday week the remains of the late Mr. 
John Leech were consigned to their las: resting-place in All Souls’ 
Cemetery, Kensal-green. Many carriages and a larger concourse of 
mourning friends than is common on such occasions attended his 
body to the cemetery chapel, and, and as they passed along on their 
melancholy errand, there was a marked and unusual manifestation 
of sympatny on the part of the tenants of the thoroughfares through 
which they proceeded to the cemetery. It was as if the latter knew 
that a great artistic genius had ceased to exist, and were deeply 
interested in the tribute which his friends and admirers were thus 
paying to his cherished memory, There was no mistaking the 
sentiment of those who lined the roads or thronged the paths up to 
the cemetery chapel. 

The procession arrived at the gate of the cemetery shortly after 
half-past one. The carriages passed up the broad roadway towards 
the north of the cemetery, and drew up in front of the chapel, the 
bell of which had been mournfully tolling while the procession was 
slowly moving onwards. 

The hearse used on this occasion was the same that conveyed the 
remains of the late Douglas Jerrold to the grave. It was not the 
unsightly oblong box upon wheels which is usually employed at 
funerals in this country ; but a light open carriage, of a gracefully 
curved shape, having on each side an escutcheon with the initials 
“J. L,” and the coffin and pall being fully visible. 

As soon as the coffin was placed upon the trestles and the 
mourners had taken their places, the friends of the deceased entered 
the chapel, while the first part of the burial service was solemnly 
read by the Rev, Charles Stuart, of King’s College, London, The 
remainder of the service was read at the grave itself by the Rey. 
5. R. Hole, an intimate and cherished friend of the deceased, and 
the coftin was lowered into the grave with an accompaniment of 
visible emotion on the part of those surrounding it, which is rarely 
witnessed at the interment of either a good or a great man, but 
which was singularly intensified here where the good and great man 
were one, 

He was buried with one grave only between him and Thackeray, 
who was his schoolfellow at Charterhouse and his attached friend 
through life. 

On the last celebration of Founder's Day they sat side by side in 
the great hall, where they were warmly greeted by the many 
attached friends whom they recognised among the old Carthusians, 
It is proposed to erect, by subscription, a monument to their joint 
memories within the walls of the Charterhouse, upon which place 
the nawes of Leech and Thackeray have conferred so much honour, 
The Rev. Dr. Currey, of the Charterhouse, has consented to receive 
contributions for this object, 


MysTERIOUS.—Captain Shield, of the barque Springbok, tells amyste-lous 
story. While out on the Atlantic he sighted a vessel, he says, which bore 
down upon him till within hailing distance, He asked several questions, '0 
all of which he received the same answer, in good English, ‘Captain, I do 
not know what you say.” He also heard frantic calls to hun to * heave to,” 
and, as there appeared to be confusion on board, he hove to, when the strange 
vessel put up all sail and made off, Captain Shield bore up in chase, bnetiie 
fugitive outstripped him, As she distanced him he saw a woman upon the 
topgallant mast, wringing her hands and shouting, and evidently in great 
distress ; but she was dragged down and driven att by him who appeared to 
be in charge of the ship. 

ANOTHER GUNPOWDER ExrLOsiON.—On Monday afternoon a fatal 

unpowder explosion took place at the powder-works of Messrs. Hall, at 

vington, about a mile and a halffrom Faversham. At half-past three 
o'clock a corning-house, which was partly built underground, and had a 
bank round it 30 ft. in depth, was blown up. The wooden roof and tanks 
placed over it, partially filled with water, were shattered to pieces, and fell 
to the ground in a heap of broken timber, machinery, and rubbish over the 
spot from Which they had been raised by the explosion, Two men who were 
at work in the house at the time were killed on the spot, and their bodies were 
shortly afterwards discovered under the ruins. They were not much distigured, 
which may be accounted for from the quantity of powder in the house at (he 
time being verysmall. Indeed, the place had only a very short time previonsly 
been emptied, and the boat laden with the contents was on its way to the 
glazing-house, and not more than forty or fifty rods from the spot when the 
explosion took place. The powder which exploded was simply that which 
had been left upon the floor, and this the two men were in the act of swoeep- 
ing up when it became ignited. Although ths roof and the tanks have been 
blown up and shattered, the walls remain intact. A corning-machine of 


considerable value, however, has been destroyed. Large balks of timber 
were broken asunder and the trees by which the house was surrounded were 
stripped of their branches. The explosion was heard and felt for a consider- 


able distance. At Faverslam the inhabitants were thrown into great alarm 
by the shock and the rattling of the doors and windows which followed it, 
As yet nothing is known of the cause of the explosion, 
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A SKETCH AT BROADLANDS. : | 

Heng, reader, you have a picture of our eighty-year-old Premier 
on his favourite white horse. He is just leaving his house at | 
Broadlands, as you see—off for a ride, it may be, to some of his | 
outlying farms to see how his improvements are gong on, Or posst- 
bly to New Forest, ten miles away. A ride of twenty miles—ten 
there and ten back—would be far too much of a good thing for 
most octogenarians, albcit they may have been used to the saddle | 
all their lives; but it is nothing to Lord Palmerston. Last Session | 
he rode from London to Harrow, made a speech there, rode back 1 
again, dined at Cambridge House, and then went to the House of | 
Commons and sat there till past midnight. When Mr. 
Vikoff, the New Yorker, was at Broadlands, Lord Palmerston | 
proposed a turn in New Forest. The New Yorker, having | 
seen no forest near, timidly asked how far it was. “Only | 
ten miles!” replied his Lordship, putting on his "gloves and | 
preparing to mount his horse. ‘Ten miles there, ditto"back, be- 
sides ‘the turn,’” thought Mr. Vikoff, ‘I had better come out with | 
a plain statement while there is time. If your Lordship is 
serious,” said he, “I shall beg the favour of carrying a pillow with 
me, for I am sure to spend the night inthe forest.” “ What!” 
exclaimed his Lordship, * will a gallop like that fatigue you? Then 
let us walk over the farms.” ‘Phe “old-un” was ready, but the 
“ young-un” jibbed. The horse on which Lord Palmerston rides | 
is a portrait. It isa favourite. It was this horse which carried his 
Lordship to Harrow and back. He did the distance, ten miles down, 
in an hour, 

This house at Broadlands is the favourite residence of the noble 
Premier, He was born there, and ever since 1502, when his father 
died, he has been master there; and it is but natural that he 
should be for these reasons fond of the place. The house is not 
large, nor is the park extensive. Neither house nor grounds can be 
compared with those palaces and domains which belong to some of 
the great ducal families ; but Lord Palmerston would probably say 
with Lord Bacon, “My house is big enough if I do not become too 
big for my house.” Lord Palmerston has a much larger sest— 
Brocket Hall, in Hertfordshire—which came to him through Lady 
Palmerston, and occasionally he takes up his quarters there ; but he 
never stops long. Broadlands is his home ; and, really, no one who 
knows Broadlands can wonder that, apart from the associations, | 
which make it specially attractive to the noble Lord, he should be 
fond of the place. It is small, as we have said; but the house 
is handsome and very convenient, and the park and gardens are 
very beautiful. ‘There are noble trees here. At the bottom of the 
rising ground in front of the house there runs a swift stream, called 
the Teste, in which there are plenty of fine trout; beyond the 
stream the ground rises again, and, being well wooded, the spectator 
from the windows of the house fancies the domain is much more 
extensive than it is. 

Broadlands is close to the ancient corporate town of Romsey. 
Romeey is nota lively place, butit hasits attractions—notably, itsmag- 
nificent Norman church, which is large enough to bea cathedral. Lord 
Palmerston’s father lies here ; and it was long thought that the son 
would lie beside the father, but his Lordship has decided otherwise, 
and has had a family vault built in the cemetery. In Romsey Lord 
Palmerston is very popular. THe is affable—approachable. He | 
invites some of the inhabitants to dine with him occasionally in a 
eocial way. He takes an interest in the institutions of the town, 
and now and then presides at their annual meetings. It was at | 
Romsey that he Pipe utterance to the dogma, so startling to | 
orthodoxy—that children are born innocent; which led the | 
eccentric Mr. Drummond to say in the House that, whilst the Pope | 
of Rome had mounced for the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary, the Pope of Romsey had answered for the imma- 
culate conception of all babies. 

We have said that Lord Palmerston has been master at Broad- 
lands for over my Siena At Broadlands, then, a considerable 
portion of modern European history has been manufactured; for 
from 1809 to 1828 his Lordship was Secretary for War ; during the 
greater part of the period from 1830 to 1851, Foreign np ortoned fh 
and from 1855 to the present time, with only two short intervals, 
Prime Minister of England, And when Parliament was not sitting 
most of the noble Lord’s official business was doubtless done 
here. Of course, his Lordship has a private room, and most 
people who know nothing of his habits would imagine that the 
private room of the great Minister is very capacious and splendidly 
titted-up and furnished; such @ chamber as that in which Sidonia 
received Tancred, thus described by VDisraeli:—‘Tancred was 
ushered into an apartment, half saloon half library; the 
choicely-bound volumes, which were not too numerous, were 
ranged on shelves inlaid in the walls so that they orna- 
mented without diminishing the apartment. These walls were 
painted in encaustic, corresponding with the coved ceiling, which 
was richly adorned in the same fashion. A curtain of violet velvet, 
covering if necessary the large window, which looked upon a bal- 
cony full of flowers and the umbrageous park ; an Axminster carpet, 
manufactured to harmonise, both in colour and design, with the 
rest of the chamber; a profusion of luxurious seats; a large table, 
of ivory marquetry, bearing a carved silver bell, which once 
belonged to the Pope; a Naiad, whose golden urn served for an 
inkstand; some daggers, that served as paper-cutters, and some 
French books, just arrived; a group of beautiful vases, recently 
released from an Egyptian tomb, and ranged on a malachite tripod ; 
the portrait of a statesman, and the bust of an egperor,” ic. 
This was Sidonia’s business apartment, and it would not 
be unnatural if the fancy of our readers were to _— 
Lord Palmerston’s business apartment in like glowing colours, 
Bat then, fancy would be quite mistaken. Lord Palmerston’s 
apartment is as unlike Sidonia’s as opposites can be. It is, in 
fact, a very plain chamber indeed—much plainer than many 
a merchant's office, or even the clerks’ department of many a City 
bank. It struck us, indeed, as rather a seedy affair; at all events, 
it was more Spartan than Oriental—a place for mere work, and not 
for ease or show. It is so long since we were in this chamber that 
little but one or two prominent features of it can be recalled. There 
was, though, we remember, a very common-looking high desk, made 
of deal, surely, but certainly a very coarse affair; and at this, we 
were told, his Lordship invariably wrote his letters, despatches, and 
other Farther, that he always stood when he wrote—a 
notable fact, showing how very careful his Lordship is of 
his bealth; and, lastly, that often he was working at that 
common-looking desk far into the night, long after all the 
family were in bed. Another little peep then into the habits 
of this notable man worth remembering. You see, reader, 
he is simple, unostentatious, and industrious, There was also another 
article in the room which to us was curious and attractive—to wit, 
a short, plain deal form, on which was a curious old-fashioned 
hat, entirely out of date, a pile of billycocks, and several piles of 
gloves of different sorts : one pair of worsted, one of black kid, one 
of buckskin, and one of tanned leather. All these were ranged in 
order, and all were used at times. The worsted were for severe 
weather, the black kid for ordin occasions, the buckskin for 
hunting, the tanned leather when his Lordship went with hatchet 
in hand to mark his trees. 

There was nothing else that specially attracted our notice. Not 
by any means a gorgeous place, then, this workshop of the great 
Minister, No! but surely very interesting to him who has the | 
faculty of seeing beneath the surface of things. To the eye of | 
sense this was a very commonplace chamber indeed; but to our | 
active phantasy, as we sat there for a few minutes, it seemed a hall 
of destiny. And we remember saying to a frieud at the time, 
“ Depend upon it, that a more potent influence has gove forth from | 
this common-looking chamber than has issued from all the palaces, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Literature, 


Margaret Denzil’s History. Annotated by Her Husband. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
We have plenty of novelists and of novels—-too many, according to 
the best judgment we are able to form; and yet there is room for 
more. We have in great plenty the novel of “sensation,” as it is 
called ; we have the detective, or social-disclosure novel; we have 
the novel of society—in all these kinds a supertiuity. We have also 
the poetic novel of modern life and character, as modern life and 


2 vols. 


| character are read by intellects of high differentiating power— 


intellects which have a keener eye for the differences of men and 
things than for their resemblances and points of unity. In the last 
class we place George Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, and Mrs, Gaskell. In 
Mr. Trollope the novel of society is at its highest; in Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, the sensation story. Miss Braddon is a type by herself. 
So is Mrs. Wood. So is Mr. Gilbert. All we shall say of Mrs. Wood 
is that perhaps nobody ever so well managed to fulfil the conditions 
of an exciting story within the limits and on the level of the middle- 
class world of modern times. The real Miss Braddon we have only 
had glimpses of in the novels that bear her name. Mr, Gilbert is a 
study for a psychologist ; and we might go on through the list and 


| add toit. George Meredith, however, is another type by himself, 


who must not be overlooked, So we have plenty of geod novelists 


| and good novels. 


And yet there is room, as we have just been saying. There is 
room for a strong, poetic storyteller—a man who will conceive a story 
in the manner of Jean Paul~or, again, in the manner of De 
Quincey—and tell it in the forms of the novel of to-day, Not that 
it is best for him to force his conception into such forms, but that it 
is supposed to be inevitable that he should. And, indeed, it does 
seem to be so. Some of us may have supreme faith in trath-may 
believe that that product of the mind, and that product a/one, in 
which the conception dicta‘es the form, will hold its own and sur- 
vive ; but publishers and the public are strong ; they kick ; and, as 
one of the victims of Frederick of Prussia said, it is very difficult to 
argue with, people who wear such thick boots. 

In the author of “ Margaret Denzil” we have a poetic storyteller 
of the type we have been hinting at, but with a difference. He 
resembles both De Quincey and Jean Paul (great as is the gulf 
between those two) in his manner of conception and in the way in 
which he evolves his story, runs it out rather than carries it on ; but 
he cheerfully accepts the conditions of the novel as it is, and, also, 
he has a much keener eye for the resemblances of people than for 
their differences, In that respect he differs from nearly every story- 
teller that we can think of. All that we are accustomed to call 
radical and invariable in human nature he holds, as material, with a 
strong grasp, and out of this the story is really made; on this all 
the marvellous subtlety of the atthor's power of observation is 
expended, Individual peculiarities of “character” are with him but 
as foils to this—the despotic unity which binds his work together. 

“ Margaret Denzil” is a story with a carefully-wrought plot, and 


| contains, in great strength, all possible elements of sensation writing. 


Margaret herself is one of two contemporaneous wives of the same 
man, There is something very like murder. There is a duel. 
There is a well-kept “ mystery,” entirely original in kind, which we 
shall certainly not spoil for the reader. And over all there is the 
glamour of another and still higher mystery—the hazy gloom of the 
whole conception. It is not easy to convey an idea of the effect of 
this. But let toe reader fancy he dreams the story and sees the 
incidents in his dream taking place at the end of a darkling forest- 
ip with just moonlight enough to show things as they happen. 

f, in addition to this, he will suppose that his dream, with the in- 
consistency of a dream, shows him the very commonest things in the 
story with downright homely reality, he will have some idea of 
how “ Margaret Denzil” is conceived and how it is told. 

If this be so, we may congratulate ourselves upon the entry of a 
fresh type of intellect into the work of storytelling, Subtle with- 
out being speculative, and concrete without being crude, the author 
of “Margaret Denzil,” having invented a striking and even 
startling story, produces a thoroughly original book, in which he 
commands your interest from the beginning to the end, and beats 
sensationalism on its own ground by the manner in which he turns 
to finely-thrilling issues the material which it does not know how 
to make use of. It isa novel which no one should omit to read, 
and one which no one, having read it, will ever forget. 

Among the studies of character which strike us as being par- 
ticularly good are Arthur Lamont, the “ prodigal” son, and Captain 
Wilmot. It is, perhaps, in these two that the author displays at 
the best his subtlety of handling and his power of graduating emo- 
tion, Denzil himself is extremely well done, and so is Dr. Calamy ; 
but for that figure a certain lurid force was chiefly wanted, and it is 
assuredly there. Margaret, the heroine, the beautiful girl of obscure 
“antecedents,” shall say a word for herself—not as a child in the 
New Forest, where she is first introduced to us, but as a mother :— 


A MOTHER FOR THE FIRST TIME, 


The day long-looked-for came at last—n blessed dawn of day in mid- 
September, when my baby-boy and all the cocks in the neighbourhood set up 
their throats together. I conld laugh at the chorus, even then; and, while 
the birds whooped, and the boy responded with anangry ‘* La—ah!” of pro- 
digious power, chided that naughty baby for being so very cross, all because 
the chickens had wakened him. 1 bade Mrs, Forster repeat to him what 
Dr. Watts seys in the poem about 

Children, yoa should never let 

Your angry passions rise, 
and issued orders in his hearing that he wasn't to be brought to me to be 
kissed till he had learned to be a good child. 

This is an exultation not easily understood ; for all the while I was sur- 
prised and disappointed at heart, feeling no particular love for the child. 
My anticipations of that hour had been full with a certainty of too much 
joy; and then not to feel any joy at all! “Is hope alirays sweeter than 
possession ?"’ I asked myself. 

Disregarding mv injunctions (or perhaps he had repented), they presently 
brought me the child to kiss—and ** we shall see now,” thought I, I took 
him in my arms and kissed him; and then, indeed, my heart stirred, but 
not much. Nor did my baby seem so pretty as 1 imagined it would be; 
though, perhaps, it was unreasonable to expect all at once the bright, open 
eyes, the fair, white forehead, the blushing cheeks, the perfect nose of my 
imegination, No, not unreasonable—ignorant. Nevertheless, I insisted on 
having him by my side, with his toes to kold while I dropt to sleep; which 
appeared to me the enly thing worth doing in the world. 

At nightfall the meadow is green—in the morning it {s all shining gold; 
and surely our feclings grow and change in sleep, like leaves in the night. 
Long I lay in deep slumber. Waking again with those small feet clasped in 
my land, I was conscious at once of a wonderful sweet perturbation of 
-spirit—gentle, coy, scarcely daring to make itself known, At the same time 
baby woke too, crying plaintively, as if it ras so injured, and then—then my 
heart quaked, and in a moment a new fount of love burst up, carrying ail 
before it. Not till that moment did I know what a mother's love is: but 
the knowledge was at once full to running over. Much remained to be 
enjoyed, nothing to be learned. 

if there be a greater joy, a more blessed gift, a good more divine than her 
firstborn is to a woman, I cannot conceive it. My mind rises in unreasonable 
rebellion at the thought of such a thing: I wi// not conceive it. I know that 
in a maiden’s eyes mine is not the greatest prize. She laughs in her heart, 
thinking of Aim and his love—recalling the rapture of his touch when he 
took her hand and first said “ my dear,” when he kissed her lips, and there 
was no more doubt ; but wait, child, till yoa wake from a sleep like mine, to 
feel two littie puds (as we call them) struggling in your embrace, and a 
little face moving from side to side in search of mother’s bosom. Then you 
will know better: e<pecially if this happiness come to you in the days of 
your youth. To be a mother is always to be blest ; but to be a young mother 
is to be lifted to the supremest pinnacle of happiness. Though it is so high 
yet how serene and sure it is. If my lover ceases to love me. then am | 
wretched ; but as for my baby, my love for it is my delight; and that nobod 
can take away. Riches, honours, power, a lover's faithfulness, a husband’s 
Jove, these are insecure, they may perish in a day; but my babe is mine : 
_ joy I have in it is in my own keeping, subject to Heaven alone—and i 

now i, 


or Vaticans, or divans in the world besirles.” 

There is not much state kept at Broadlands, we fancy ; Cambridge 
Honse, Piccadilly, is where that is transacted, Broadlands is where | 
the Minister relaxes from state ceremonial, and performs the part | 
of a country gentleman rather than that of a great Minister. He 
is very hospitable, though, and loves to have his friends and 
neighbours about him. 


This is by no means the best specimen we could give of that 
strange, unspeculating, poetic subtlety which appears to distinguish 
this writer, and no specimen at all of his power in the use of lan- 

Mage. Here, again, we strike upon a point of uucommon exceilence. 

‘he writing, taken merely as writing, is not only * stuff o’ conscience,” 
every word dropped carefully into its place, but it is vivid writing 
the writing of a workman-artist and not of a workman for hire, 


ne — 


| 


| too much space unoccupied, althouga the 
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We must not omit to mention, as a strong proof of the sincerit: 
of this author's workmanship, the firm subordinating hand whi 
he has evidently kept upon a gift of humour which, we should 
guess, might have become troublesome to him if he had not held it 
down out of deference to hisend, This sort of self-restraint finds 
its reward in the result, and the author of “ Margaret Denzil ” will 
tind his. And those who buy the book and put it on their shelves 
will be rewarded too. There is not a book at Mudie’s this season 
that will make them feel so“ crecpy.” 


Darkest before Dawn, Py the Author of “The Cruellest Wrong of 
All,” &e. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

It is a perplexing task to say even a few lines about “ Darkest 

before Dawn.” It would be the “cruellest wrong of all” to de- 

scribe the plot, for it is a good one, and well sustained to the last 


paye. This is no slight praise to bestow upon three vols. post 8vo, 
for in nine cases out of ten a tolerably sagacious reader knows as 


well what is coming as an alderman knows what is in season, The 
book begins well—with a murder; and ends with a murder or two 
more, together with reasonable calmness and happiness for those 
who have been miserable, and a few scattered deaths, which are 
never regretted by the reader. But, between the beginning and 
the end, the excitement, although not very great, is well kept up, 
and the writing, considered as literature apart from plot and excite- 
ment, is up to the average mark, However, a word of advice may 
be given. To adopt Mr. Bernal Osborne’s observation on Lord 
Russell, the writer has the great weakness of all yous ladies—she 
is too fond of her pen. For instance, she would be certain to say 
of people going to church, “ They all of them went ;” thus using 
five words when two only are required. If every sentence in the 
book were similarly corrected, ‘Darkest before Dawn” might 
be grammaticised from three volumes into one; and if Sir 
Archibald Alison wrote in the same fashion, his “History of 
Europe” would be large enough to fill a barge instead of a bum- 
boat. We recommend a course of literary Banting to all novel- 
writers. Letthem, as Douglas Jerrold bid his correspondents, “ take 
time, that their letters might be shorter.” Still, it is but fair to the 
present writer to acknowledge that her novel is much shorter than 
the general run of such works, Without telling the story, we may say 
that the characters are good and greatly diversified. ‘he hero, who 
is sinned against, is strongly drawn, and the villain is of the deepest 
dye, but yet made to look couleur de rose. The five or six women 
are interesting, because not unlike life; and, above all, the Horton 
family is a series of sketches of which any novel-artist might be 
proud. Making allowances for certain absurdities in dialogue, 
which seem to show that novels have been read and not conversation 
attended to in order to learn the art of writing dialogue, ‘ Darkest 
before Dawn” may be left to the broad scattering nands of the 
Mudies, who may take it when its turn comes in the natural 
rotation of crops, 


FINE ARTS. 


—— 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

Tuts year this capital exhibition opens its doors to the public for 
the twelfth time, witha collection of upwards of two hundred really 
high-class pictures. The interest of a visit to the gallery soon after 
it opens is enhanced by the pleasurable puzzlement we may indulge 
in asto the probable winners of the two prizes annually given by 
Mr. Wallis to the best figure-subject and to the best landsca; 
exhibited, This time, however, though there may be some doutk 
about the award of the second prize—we should be inclined to give 
it to No. 42—there can be none at all about the winner of the 
hundred guineas, Mr, Orchardson’s “ Challenge” (190) is one of 
those exceptional pictures which leave little or nothing to be desired 
in subject, design, or handling. A pale, dissipated young Cavalier, 
in a suis of sulphur satin, is delivering a cartel to a grim Roundhead, 
whose inclination to accept it is checked by the Reverend Trust- 
not-the-Arm-of-the-Flesh Droner, The studied sauciness of the 
curled captain’s pose is conceived with considerable humour, which 
nevertheless does not sacrifice truth, and the struggle in the honest 
Roundhead’s mind isadmirably shown in his face. We cannot help 
hoping that he will for once disregard the teaching of the Reverend 
Droner, for he seems to have half the inclination—and all the 
power—to slash that yellow jerkin with crimson in a most pic- 
turesque manner. The background of the scene is in excellent 
keeping, and conscientiously, though unobtrusively, painted. The 
whole picture bears witness to the influence which the French 
school is exerting over our young artists—an influence we are not 
at all disinclined to approve, for if we can have some of the best 
qualities of French art grafted on the best qualities of our own, we 
shall have little left to sigh for. 

“ Resting ” (20), by Mr. Watson, is a charming little study, full 
of sentiment that never approaches sentimentality, It is painted 
with a loving hand, that delights in rendering the tiniest points of 
truth, from the lax drooping of the tired hand and arm to the tender 
moulding of the child-mouth and the innocent stare of the child- 
eyes. The painters of many pictures in the gallery might study 
this one to some purpose, to learn how to paint shadow without 
blackness, Mr. Clarke, in his “ Milk Boy” (5s), gives us another 
glimpse of homely truth, painted with care and fidelity, and with 
that indescribable “ something ” of humour which lies at the bottom 
of all pathos. Another picture of the same class is Mr, J. Faed’s 
“Tam O'Shanter ” scene (24)—a delicately-painted bit of effect, free 
from the blackness which is the one fault of the talented artists who 
have made the name of Faed a household word. 

There is no need to repeat our praise of Mr. Goodall’s “ Nubian 
Slave” (95), with his pees pees robe, the diploma picture 
exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy, A little study by the same 
artist, for a large picture of “ Felice Ballarin reciting Tasso” (70), 
is full of valuable hints for young painters, 

Mr. Leslie has three pictures on the walls. Of these, we like best 
“The Ladye’s Favoure” (56)—a medieval damsel attaching her 
favour to the helmet of her knight—a very pleasing and poetical 
little subject, deftly handled. In “The Flower and tue Leaf” (33) 
there is a coldness, a stiffness, and a want of lifelike interest in the 
figures ; but a range of buildings in the background is cleverly put 
in, “The Third Volume” (48) has similar faults; the flowers in 
the conservatory, and the light on the wall, are well painted, how- 
ever. We sincerely hope that all young ladies who visit the gallery 
will have their eyes opened by this picture to the hideous nature of 
the present mode of wearing the hair in a great club behind, 

“A Spanish Halberdier” (31), by Mr. Weekes, is a spirited little 
picture, which we should have liked to see better placed, for it is 
invisible where it hangs at present to all save critics, who have to 
worship the Fine Arts on their knees and the cocoanut-matting, 
There are also two clever pictures by Mr. C. Nicholls—Nos, 125 and 
147—the latter, “A Cottage-door in Normandy,” being especially 
good. The work in it is honest and telling, and the composition 
simple and pleasing. We would particularly draw attention to the 
reality of the attitude and expression of the crawling child—no 
studio cherub, but a good, plain, homely French brat, talking 
broken patois, no doubt, as it peeps archly round the doorway, 

Mr. Barnes does not appear to such advantage here as at the other 
Winter Exhibition, His“ Water Nymphs’ (123), though they are 
quite up to the mark in execution and general treatment, have a 
* London Society” look about them which is inseparable from the 
subject. , We are tempted at times to come to the conclusion that 
very modern young ladies never look well—that is, of course, on 
canvas, Mr, Yeames, however, makes us postpone our final 
decision for awhile. His “‘ Note and Nosegay” (41) is truly charm- 
ing, full of natural grace and painted with happy effect.” We are 
not so satisfied with his ‘ Last Rose of Summer” (182), or his his- 
torical subject, “ Elizabeth and Leicester” (163), in a there is 
figures are exceedir 
well drawn and grouped. . ugly 

“Kind Inquiries” (661), by Mr. Hayllar, is pleasing, but his 
“Ttalian Peasant Giri” (101), is really excessively clever, The 
broad treatment of the blue drapery is very good, and the carna- 
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tions are pure. The attitude is naive but natural, and the figure 
stands out in bold relief from a dark background, which a captious 
critic might describe as “an artifice” by-tue-way, but which assists 
the effect considerably. icing es ; 

“ Ophelia ” (16) and ‘ Olivia” (57), by Mr, Dicksee, are the best 
things by this artist that we have seen tor a long time, A lead— 


“The Wreath” (167)—by Mr, Gale may be grouped with these as | 


deserving of praise, as well as “ La Bruna” (191), by Mr. Burgess, 
who in this, as well as in Nos, 75 and 110, shows that he has 
become a disciple of Mr. Phillip to some purpose, having learnt 
some of the master’s dexterity and colouring. We may here give 
a word of commendation to Mr. Long's Spanish subject, No. 103, 
though it hardly tells the story of the lines quoted against the 
number in the catalogue. Mr. Barwell’s “ Reconciliation” (44) 
shows too much blackness, but is yet very meritorious. There are 
three ladies among the exhibitors this year, and against them, of 
course, critical wrath should not be directed. f ; 
no need to affect to be merciful where we can be just. Miss 
Edwards holds her own well in her four pictures, of which we like 
best the two heads (55, 70). In the companion pictures (81, 87) 
the fruitseller is cleverly painted. but the principal figure in No, 37 
shows some falling off. Miss Osborne's * Elaine” (2:3) is nice in 
colour, but she is not happy in her model, ‘“ Barbelie” (76) is a 
very pretty, bright little painting. Mdme. de Feyl’s “ Avenging 
Angel” (109) shows promise, which a few more years’ experience in 
the techuicalities of art will, we hope, ripen into performance. | 

Mr. Egley’s historical picture (‘’) has a lime-light effect about it, 
and a dirtiness in the shadows which spoil it as a whole, though 
there are some good points in it. The “Raising of the Church 
Rate” (178), by Mr. Morgan, is pretentious ; some of the heads are 
clever, but they lack forge and relief. “The * Alarm” (60), by Mr. 
Frost, is cold, and wants life; and Mr. Ward’s “Scene in the 
Temple” (3!) is too theatrical for our taste. The subject is 
susceptible of treatment which would touch the heart; but Mr. 
Ward has not, apparently, been able to learn that secret. 

When will Mr. Halle cease painting one little girl? 

Mr. Dobson and Mr. Le Jeune have a picture apiece here, but the 
Royal Academy, of which they are both members, has no reason 


to be inordinately proud of being thus represented. ‘“ Near a Brook | 


in the Forest of Bohemia” (65) is stiff and wants reality, and 
“ Hide and Seek” (83) might be hidden for some time before we 
should seek it. 


the hair is rendered—at least, we conjecture that it is hair, No, 130 


is vapid and uninteresting ; but * -\delaide” (155) would perhaps | 


be the unquestioned claimant of the hundred guineas, if they were 
awarded (like the prizes in a donkey-race) to the worst picture in 
the gallery. el 

Of the foreign artists who exhibit, we may say that they are 
almost all good. There is a delightful “ Writing Lesson” (3) by 


Frere, with a little eager scholar in the midst of a not very rapid | 


feat of “penwomanship.” There are some exquisite Duvergers, 
No. 71 in particular being as charming in sentiment as it is masterly 
in execution. No, 208 (the repairing of an ironclad) is also very 
leasing. Girardot has two tasteful, graceful figures (92,118), and 
oiteven a spirited “Poacher” (9). : 
picture is dignified in treatment and very well painted, though it 
has a darkness and heaviness which we cannot quite approve. 

Three pictures by De Jonghe are among the treats of the gallery, 
“The First Step” (45) is simply perfect—excellent in sentiment, in 
execution, and in composition, No, 104, too, is another gem. 

We must postpone our notice of the landscapes until next week, 
but, before closing our remarks, should like to inquire whether the 
catalogue was compiled by the author of “'The Modern Timon.” 
One line in it—*150, The Village Girl—Alfred Tennyson "— 
reminds us of the style of that very remarkably vigorous masculine 
mind which dubbed the Poet Laureate “ Miss Alfred.” 


CLOSING OF THE NORTH LONDON INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, 


On Monday evening the Right Hon, the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer went through the ceremony of publicly closing this 
exhibition, which opened with such éclat three weeks ago, and 
which has now been brought to a termination after its brief career 
of unexampled and almost unhoped-for success. When this 
exhibition was opened, on the I4th of last month, it was intended 
that its curious and most suggestive collection should remain on 
view during the two weeks only. From nine a.m, till five p.m. the 
charge for admission was fixed at sixpence, but after the la!ter hour 
it was reduced to twopence, to afford every facility to the class to 
which the display was almost solely due to visit it freely. Such 
numbers took advantage of this reduction of price that the hall 
during some evenings was so crowded that the doors had 
to be closed and further admittance denied. On one 
evening, between five and nine o'clock, the turnstiles recorded 
the admission of no less than 22,000 visitors, which, with 6000 
who had paid 6d. during the day, made the total up to 28,000 
in all—a number that would do credit even to a national exhibition, 
Altogether, the average attendance during this fortnight amounted 
to nearly 18,000 per day. With such an evidence of popularity and 
success before them, the promoters wisely reconsidered their first 
decision as to closing, and applied to the directors of the Agri- 
cultural Hall for its use for another week, and by those gentlemen 
the new arrangement was at once acceded to. ‘That week expired 
last Saturday, and on Monday the exhibition was formally 
closed, after having been visited by 196,926 persons, exclusive 
of those who attended on Monday night, probably some 8000 
or 10,000 more. Such a success was so little thought of 
that at the outset its most prominent promoters formed a 
guarantee fund to cover the losses which were looked upon 
not only as ible, but probable in the extreme. These guaran- 
tors—the rl of Shaftesbury, Sir Morton Peto, Miss Burdett 


Coutts, and Mr. Cox, M.P.—became liable for an anticipated or — 
probable deficiency to the extent of £500, but now it seems that, in | 


lieu of a deficit, there is every chance of there being a surplus of 
£1000, if not more. Another most gratifying fact in connection 
with this working men’s exhibition, and which deserves especial 
mention, is that throughout its career not only has not a single 
article displayed been stolen or injured, but that not a single police 
case of any kind has arisen from it either during the time the 
exhibition was open or when its thousands of visitors left at its 
close. 

After Mr. Gladstone had inspected the exhibition, there was a 
performance of music, and then the right hon. gentleman delivered 
an address of a most interesting charac‘er. He enlarged upon the 
dignity of labour, and spoke in terms of the highest approval of 
exhibitions of the character of that which they were then closing, 


Votes of thanks to the right hon. gentlemen and to the committee | 


concluded the proceedings. 


Lonp Mayor's Day.—Lord Mayor's Day, on Wednesday, had the advan- 
tage of very fine weather, the consequence of which was that a considerable 
crowd assembled on the line of his Lordship’s procession from the City to 
the Courts of Law at Westminster. There was little or no departure from 
the old stereotyped features of the show. The dinner in the evening was 
attended by Lord Palmerston and several of her Majesty's Ministers and 
other eminent persons. M. Berryer was also present, and acknowledged the 
toast of his health with his usual eloquence and grace. The speeches of 
the Ministers were of the ordinary common-place characier. 

Lire-BOAT SERVICE.—The French chassemarée Eleanore, of Nantes, was 
wrecked off Blakeney, on tlie Norfolk coast, on Friday night week. At day- 
light the wreck was seen from Blakeney, and, the weather being bad and the 


sea very heavy, the life-boat of the National Institution stationed at that | 


place was at once sent out to her. When the life-boat arrived alongside it 
was found that the vessel was aground, waterlogged, and rolling very 
heavily, with the sea breaking over her. All hands on her were within a 
very little of being washed overboard in sight of the life-boat’s crew; they 
were prevented only by an oar lashed across the rigging. The poor fellows 
ix in number) were overjoyed at sight of the life-boat, and were only two 
glad to leave their vessel and get on board the boat. The life-boat's crew 
peak in the highest possible terms of her, and ezpecially of her sailing before 
the wind, with a heavy sea following. 


But there is, in truth, | 


Two paintings of a child (121, 106), by Mr. | 
Cuthbert, are chiefly noticeable for the original manner in which | 


Koller’s large historical | 
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ON SATURDAY NIGHT. 
THE “Navvy,” 

Looking over the palings that skirted the temporary wooden 
| bridge which crossed the “cutting,” and along the cutting as far as 

it had as yet eaten into the hill, the sight presented was not a little 

curious and interesting. Within a space of a hundred and twenty 
yards two hundred and thirty stalwart navvies were high busy. 
Four hundred and sixty arms, brown, hairy, and muscular, were 
pulling and hauling, and delving and picking, as though the hill 
they were assaulting were the domain of the avaricious Thomas 
Tiddler, and every man was determined on havin: just a little bit 
more tefore Tom came raging at them from round the corner. Here, 
adozen shining * picks” attacked a great mass of earth, which had been 
tumbled entire from above ; there, six daring giants were furiously 
undermining an overhanging piece of prodigious eize, with a back- 
ward step, however,and asharp, upward glance, after every malicious 
| dig, lest the enemy should unexpectedly be down on them, On the 
sloping bank on each side a hundred spades were bobbing up and 
down at a tremendous rate, and as many weighty clods perpetually 
flying through the air in their passage to the “ mook ” trucks, while 
now and then came the sharp and sudden cry of “look oop!” followed 
by the dull crash of an earth mass as big as a labourer's cottage, 
“crowed” down by the ‘surface men,” whose business it is to 
second the efforts of the underminers, Take all this, together with 
the fantastic costumes of the spaders and pickers—red smocks, blue 
smocks, white smocks, and no smocks at all, but bare brown arms 
and chests hairy as the back of a terrier; caps of the woollen 
“night” sort—green, pink, and yellow, or elaborately barred 
and spotted with these colours and some others; hairy caps, 
made of the hide of the cow, the bear, and the badger ; 
tarpaulin and shiny oilskin caps and caps of cloth, worn peak 
astern invariably—all these various shapes and colours, ever shifting 
and dodging to and fro, backed by the blue-black clay of the hill, 
with the engine tearing, and rattling, and whistling, and screaming, 
and lugging off trucks full laden, or bowling along jauntily over 
the smooth rails with a seemingly endless tail of “empties ”—went 
to make the curious picture that I saw looking into the railway 
cutting just ast he sober October Saturday afternoon was fading, 

Suddenly was heard the clang-clang of a bell, and its effect on 
the diggers was magical. Was it Tom Tiddler’s bell carried and 
rang by that gentleman himself to warn them of his vengeful 
coming? For the moment it seemed so, for the host of pickers, 
and shovellers, and crowbar-wielders at once abruptly —as 
though they worked by gas power and some one had turned 
them off at the main—ceased from their labours. They, 
however, made no attempt to escape, With a deliberation 
that contrasted strangely with their almost wrathful ‘energy 
of a minute before, they proceeded to scrape their cloddy 
boot soles on their shovel blades, tidily scraping the upper leathers 
clean with a bit of slate. Then they loosened their leather harness— 
to wit, the straps that preserved the hitch of their trousers above 
their mighty calves and the broad brass-buckled belt by which their 
Joins were begirt. Then they shook themselves, and with their 
woollen caps or the tails of their smocks wiped the moisture from 
their brows, and from the nape of their necks, and from the great 
bumps in the rear of their ears, where it seemed specially prone to 
accumulate, By this time the engine, brought to a standstill in 
their midst, and seeming to regard these preparations for “ knocking 
off” with its great goggle-eyes full of astonishment, arrived at the 
conviction that its services were no longer required, and, with a pro- 
digious grunt of contempt for such puny and easily-tired things as 
navvies, scuttled off, while the diggers, with their rush baskets in 
their hands and their tin cans clinking against their shouldered picks 
and shovels, strolled away towards a wooden shanty standing in an 
adjoining field, and the “cutting,” just now busy as a beehive, was 
silent and deserted. 
| It was fromthe shanty in the field that the bellringing had 
arisen. It was Thomas Tiddler’s erection. So far from being 
| offended at the big-limbed navvies for coming to pick up gold and 
silver off his estate at the rate of four shillings and twopence a 
day, he encouraged them, and had been at the expense of rearing 
this wooden building, and cutting a hole in one side of it through 
| which each man might receive his share of the gold and silver 
decently and without unseemly scrambling. The business of 
disbursing 230 separate sums of five and twenty shillings, taken at 
its simplest, would appear to any one uninitiated in Mr, Tiddler’s 
methodical ways a rather formidable undertaking; but taken in 
connection with the endless complications to which each five 
and twenty shillings is liable—“ quarters,” and hours, and even half 
hours lost, picks broke, and new shovels supplied, with fines for this, 
that, and the other, the task becomes appalling. Under Mr. 
Tiddler's system, however, all difficulties are smoothed away, and 
the business of paying is rendered easier by far even than giving each 
man two sixpences for a shilling. Every man is provided with 4 
tin ticket, which bears a number corresponding with a similar one 
put against his name in the time and pay books, On Saturday the 
navvy gives in this ticket inclosed in a little canvas bag, highly 
branded with the number. In the course of the day, and un- 
cisturbed in his little oflice, the pay clerk makes up the account, 
and his assistant pops the proper sum into each bag and secures it 
| with its string. Come pay time, the navvy army troops past the 
pay-bole, and as the clerk calls out ‘the number the bag is 
| deposited on a ledge and is taken up by the owner. The tin ticket 
also serves another purpose. If his work is satisfactory, the nav 
finds the ticket in the bag along with his money ; if, however, his 
services are no longer required the ticket is retained, and the navvy 
trudges off for good and all. 
| 1 knew all this beforehand, and idle curiosity led me to loiter on 
the little wooden bridge over which the navvies must one and all 
pass with the view of exercising my sagacity towards discovering 
the ticketless ones, and observing how the calamity affected them ; 
but they came trooping past, every countenance beaming with 
| serenity and that consciousness of power which the possession of 
wealth invariably confers, till I began to fear that my sagacity was 
at fault, scarcely daring to hope otherwise. Presently, however, 
there came two, both unmistakably doomed to the “sack,” which 
they carried between them with much more fortitude than might 
have been expected. 

“JT don't fret, never fear,” said one, “I knowed what was coming 
since that heavenly ganger, bless his precious eyes, jacketed me on 
| Thursday.” 

“Fret ! Not much to fret about,” replied his companion of the 

sack. ‘“ Why, affliet me with blindness if I hav’nt worked harder in 

| one beatific fortnight in that beatific cutting than I worked in three 

solid months on the main shore. Come along; I shall be a pot to 
| your pot.” 

“ Where shall we go ?” 

“Oh! to the old dram, I suppose.” é ty GS 

Just then, and as the two sacked ones halted to strike a pipelight 
against the palings, three other navvies passed, and, bawling after 
them, the one who had endured the beatilic fortnight exclaimed, 

“What cheer, Harry? See yer bimeby ?” = 

“ Ay, ay, lad. We'll be up at the old drum, I reckon.” | : 

Where was the old drum? I was tolerably well acquainted with 
the signs of the taverns of the locality; but of one known as the 
“Old Drum” [ had not hitherto heard. Clearly it was a place 
where navvies spent their Saturday evenings, and must be worthy 
ofavisit. The British navvy is no ordinary individual. He is not 
a mere dirt-shoveller, He is a skilled workman in his way, 
and he is paid as good wages as a journeyman  watch- 
maker ; he is a model of strength and physical endurance; he works 
harmoniously with his fellow-men, and is altogether a most cheerful 
and hearty fellow. [low does he employ his leisure? What are 
his means of recreation and enjoyment? Wherever met he would 
be recognised ; for the bare suggestion that he might disguise him- 
| self in a black coat, contine his hairy chest beneath a dandy waist- 
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coat, or encompass his great throat by an all-round collar and a 
fashionable tie is too absurd to be entertained for a single instant ; 
yet, whoever saw the navvy at a theatre, a music-hall, or working 
man's institute? Perhaps he is superior to the two former 
frivolities, and has no taste for the calm delights the latter provides. 
Noubtless the * Old Drum” was the navvies’ clubhouse, the institu- 
ton to which he, eschewing all others, resorted, seeking the society 
of his brother giants, and passing the evening with them in pleasant 
and intelligent discourse, or disporting himself in such manly 
anisements as the establishment provided, thereby keeping his 
muscles in fine working condition, Musing thus, I quitted the 
bridge and followed my two Drumward-bound friends, my esteem 
for the British navvy increasing each moment, and I resolved as I 
walked that if persuasion, or even the payment of a moderate 
fee, could gain me admittance to the “Old Drum,” I would that 
evening make myself better acquainted with the navvy and _ his 
ways, 

Down the lane and into the High-street, past the “Red Cow” 
and the * Load of Hay ;” past even the newly-opened beershop, 
with its doors wide open and the spick-and-span pots ranged on the 
counter, and winking most invitingly in the gaslight; past all these, 
and then a halt at a porkshop, which one of my navvies enters and 
bargains for a couple of pounds or so of cold boiled leg, while his 
mate makes a purchase of a four-pound loaf at a neighbouring 
baker's ; and then on again the pair of them, the bread-carrier 
munching the makeweight piece as he goes, On, past that skulking, 
dirty pothouse, the “ Balaclava”—— 

No, not past the “ Balaclava,” but into it. Can this be the 
“Old Drum?” Surely not. But yet, as I linger doubtingly, 
navvies in twos and threes push their way into the house with a 
purposeful air; and presently, as | get a fair view of the interior, I 
py the two who have “ got the sack ” quite at home on a barrel, with 
the bread and pork between them, and which they are attacking 
with the calm confidence of men sure of victory, At the extremity of 
the bar there is a door, and navvy after navvy enters at it and does 
not make his appearance again; and as I wait and watch the 
identical three, with Harry amongst them—whom one of the pork- 
eaters had asked, “ What cheer?” on the bridge—turn in deli- 
berately, and made straight for the inner door just mentioned. It 
seemed that my speculations as to what sort of institution the “ Old 
Drum” was, were a little wide of the mark; nevertheless, it 
undoubtedly was the Old Drum that I had come in search of, and to 
turn back was not to be thought of. 

The door at the extremity of the bar opened into a largish room 
furnished with three great tables and a full complement of forms. 
The floor was bare, as were the yellow-washed walls, as was the 
ceiling, save for tle coating of gas and tobacco-smoke that begrimed 
it. There was a fireplace with no fire in it, though the evening was 
chilly. The room was capable of containing fifty or sixty indi- 
viduals, but at present there were not more than fifteen assembled. 
On the tables were fifteen quart pots, and fifteen foul tobacco-pipes 
sent forth a blast that made the little ventilator in the corner by 
the ceiling spin round with a whir like that of a knife-grinder’s 
wheel, As my sauntering costume is of humble sort—consisting, 
indeed, of an old black wideawake and a coat that was new in the 
autumn of '6l—my entrance provoked nothing beyond fifteen 
momentary stares, and provided an excuse for fifteen pulls at the 
beer-pots, 

This, however, was not my immediate conviction ; for so dead a 
silence pervaded the company as I took my seat as to give me an 
uncomfortable impression that I was intruding, and should pre- 
sently be addressed as I once was under somewhat similar cireum- 
stances, ‘ Well, do you see anybody here as you wants?” ‘“ No,” 
“Do you see anybody here as looks as though he wanted you?” 
“T cannot say that I do.” “ Werry well, then.” Nothing so 
unpleasant happened, however, on the present eccasion ; and, after 
the lapse of a minute or so, I was put quite at my ease by two of 
the party breaking into conversation, 

“ How they things do hum,” 

“They do so.” 

“ Wentilator, ain't it?” 

“ Ah, summat o’ that.” 

Certainly this was not much, but it was very much better than 
nothing, as showing that my presence was nocheck on their freedom 
of speech, For the next two minutes the “ wentilator” had it all to 
itself, when, happily, the entrance of three other navvies, each 
carrying his own quart, provided material for fresh discourse. 

“ Hallo, here’s Dick! Found your dawg, Dick ?” 

“Bust him, no!” 

“That warn't the one, then, as that chap told you of?” 

“No, it worn’t. Shove up further.” 

And the parties addressed having “shoved up further,” and 
allowed the new comers at on their form, silence reigned once 
again,and was only disturbed during the next few minutes by the 
puiling of tobacco, the eound of sighs that followed breath- 
exhansting draughts of beer, and the click of the — pot 
on the table. Surely it cannot go on like this, thought I, 
It’s the way with these big men; they are hard 
move, but, once started, there is no stopping them, A little more 
beer will float them, and then we shall have social, scientific, and 
political discussion in any quantity. But the door swung to and 
tro, and the company increased to the number of twenty-five, and 
at least a dozen pots had been replenished, and still the ventilator 
had the best of it—ten to one, at least. Lord Palmerston's name 
had not been once mentioned, “ universal suffrage” was not even 
hinted at, the American war news was equally neglected ; and even 
when Franz Miiller was brought to table by the speculative observa- 
tion of “I wonder if it really was that chap as did it?” no other 
reply was elicited beyond one of “If as how he did, I hope they’li 
scrag him ;” and then the subject dropped. 

More beer. There was no bell in the room, but the company con- 
trived very well to make the landlord alive to their wants by bang- 
ing the empty pots on the tables and continuing to bang them till 
he made his appearance. By the time every man had drank at least 
three pots the general speech became freer-—freer, but not free, inas- 
much as it was restricted to a topic with which they were all well 
acquainted—viz., heer, about betting pots of beer, and winning 
them, and losing them, and drinking them ; about drinking seven 
pots within the hour, with the story of a sawyer who had won just 
such wager in such bare time that he staggered down dead with 
the last pot in his hand, and the dregs trickling from it. It was, 
as far as I could make out, about these dregs that the dispute 
arose; the widow claiming the stakes, and the other party taking 
his stand on the unswallowed driblet to resist the claim, About 
good beer and bad beer, one gentleman, in a bison skin cap, stoutly 
maintaining that there was no such thing as “ bad” beer ; one sort 
might be better than another, but bad beer there was none—an 
argument that was rapturously received, and led to universal 
swigging and further furious banging on the tables with exhausted 
measures, More beer and increased freedom of speech. Some talk 
about the goodness of the cabbage and its frightfully high price; 
an argument as to the number of miles it was from Yarmouth 
to Norwich; an animated discussion concerning the comparative 
merits of “toe-plates” and “clinkers ;” about boots generally and 
the use of dubbing; about a kicking case in which a certain navvy 
had mortally injured a policeman, and was then lying in gaol 
awaiting his trial; considering a prisoner's deprivation of beer ; on 
the delights of adrayman’s life. More beer. Some high words 
and a trifling pass of fisticuffs between Dick and the person who 
had misinformed him about his “dawg.” Conversation about 
dogs—about rats—abont drains and drain-pipes—about cutty-pipes 
and “colouring” clays—about soaking one's clay, Tremendous 
laughter, and more beer. 

Clearly, there was no use in staying any longer. It was nearl 
eleven o'clock, and everybody was perfectly jolly and contented. 
What they had come to the “Old Drum” to seek they had found, 
and were now at the heart of it. On the whole, the navvy has dis- 
appointed me. Judging him from his manner of spending his 
Saturday night, I would rather be a little lame tailor, with some 
brain in my skull, than such a big blockhead, . G. 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 
TRE 9th, like the 5th, of 

November is scarcely likely to 

be forgotten ; and, indeed, the 


latter day has claims to remem- 


brance superior to those of the 
former, since, while one is the 


anniversary of those representa- 
tive forms which were once of 
the greatest national importance 
for the conservance of liberty 
and local self-government, the 
other only perpetuates the 
memory of an abortive con- 
spiracy which is held in detesta- 
tion by Englishmen of every 
shade of opinion. 

Perhaps, while the British love 
of independence continues, the 
choice of mayors, magistrates, 
and local authorities will always 
be jealously regarded as a pri- 
vilege the lapse of which would 
be ill for the liberties of the 
people; and it may be from this 
point of view that the succession 
of the Lord Mayor of London is 
looked upon as a great public 
event by a large number of 
people who, while they are con- 
scious that the annual ‘show ” 
by which the inauguration of 
the chief magistrate is accom- 
panied, has in it many elements 
of the ludicrous, yet cling to the 
exhibition, inasmuch asit is sup- 
pored to represent a principle not 
Tightly to be abandoned to mere 
theory. 

Whatever may be the opinion 
entertained, however, there can 
be no doubt that the person 
filling such a station is placed 
in a position of large respon- 
sibility, and that the powers 
and privileges which he may 
exercise can never, with safety 
to the public welfare, be con- 
fided to a man whose personal 
character and experience do not 

ualify him for the task. Of 
these qualities the citizens have 
reason to believe that the 
gentleman whom they have 
chosen for Lord Mayor has 
given ample proof during a long 


series of services as Common 
Councilman, Alderman, and 
magistrate. 


arren Stormes Hale, Esq., 
Alderman, citizen, and tallow- 
chandler, the new Lord Mayor, 
is a native of Hertfordshire, in 
which county the Hale family 
were settled prior to the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; one member of 
it (Richard Hale) who came to 
London in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to follow commercial 
ursuits, realised an ample 
ortune, and, retiring to his 
native county, founded a gram- 
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mar-school which still exists in 
the town of Hertford. He be- 
came a large landed proprietor 
and the head of a family which 
in subsequent periods was highly 
distinguished, several members 
of it having at different times 
been chosen as high sheriffs and 
members of Parliament for the 
county. Mr, Alderman Hale 
(who was born in 1791) was the 
youngest of a family of seven 
children, and, when only a few 
months old, had the misfortune 
to lose his father. At the early 
age of twelve years he was 
sent up to London, where he 
was trained for business under 
his elder brother, Mr. Ford Hale, 
late of Cannon-street, who died 
a few years back, and who was 
a highly respected member of 
the Corporation of London for 
upwards of thirty years as one 
of the Common Council for the 
ward of Walbrook. In I81lv 
Mr. Warren Stormes Hale com- 
menced business on his own 
account, and, by persevering and 
energetic devotion for a long 
series of years, has attained a 
commercial position of high 
a the City and seeured an 
ample fortune as the reward 
of his enterprise and industry. 
About the year 1833 certain dis- 
coveries and inventions, the re- 
sult of scientific investigation s 
by Chevreul and Gay Lussac, 
celebrated Krench chemists, in 
relation to animal and vegetable 
fatty acids, were brought into 
notice in this country by a 
French merchant; and “Mr, 
Hale, discerning the importance 
of these discoveries, became the 
first English manufacturer to 
act upon them. ‘The changis 
thus introduced into the manu- 
facture of candles involved the 
employment of substances not 
generally used for such pur- 
poses, and their combination by 
new processes, and the science 
of chemistry and the appli- 
ances of machinery, entering 
essentially into those processes, 
have claimed much attention 
from Mr. Hale, and may be said 
to have been the main instru- 
ments of the success which he 
has met with. Mr. Hale, after 
serving a number of parochial 
and other offices, was chosen in 
the year 1825 as a representative 
of the ward of Coleman-street 
in the Common Council, and for 
upwards of thirty years after- 
wards he nial. so fully to 
enjoy the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens that whatever 
contests took place at the suc- 
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cessive annual elections he was uniformly 
re-elected without the least solicitation on 
pis part, and in the same spontaneous 
and gratifying manner have all the sub- 
sequent honours which he has received been 
bestowed upon him. For the last seven 
years during which Mr. Hale was one of the 
Common Council he held the honourable 
office of deputy to the Alderman of Cole- 
man-street ward, his friend, the late Mr. 
Alderman Hunter, upon whose decease, in 
1896, he was chosen by the unanimous 
voice of the electors to the office of 
Alderman of the ward with which he 
had been so long and intimately connected. 
During the entire period of Mr. Hale's 
connection with the Corporation his 
career has been one of activity and useful- 
ness. He has been called to serve on all 
the most important committees of that 
body—of many of which he has been 
selected to be chairman, and has enjoyed 
the happiness of being the means of effect- 
ing a large amount of good for his fellow- 
citizens of an enduring character. Mr. 
Heath, the late governor of the Bank of 
England, in proposing Mr. Hale for election 
as Alderman, described him as being 
“ especially distinguished in the cause of 
education and benevolence,” and any notice 
of his services, however slight it may be, 
demands that he should ‘be pevecnlaaie 
recognised as the originator and successful 
promoter in the Corporation of two im- 
portant educational establishments, which, 
while they redound so much to the 
honour of the City, are the means 
of conferring immense advantages upon 
the public. Those institutions are the 
City of London School for the sons 
of respectable citizens and inhabitants of 
London, which is now one of the largest 
and most celebrated schools in the metro- 
polis; and the school at Brixton for the 
education and maintenance of 150 orphan 
children of freemen of the City. Mr. Hale 
has always taken a deep interest in both 
these establishments ; and from the founda- 
tion of the City of London School, in 1834, 
to the present time has been the chairman 
of the committee for its management. 
From his known interest in such affairs he 
has, since he became an Alderman, been 
selected to be one of the committee of 
almoners, having the chief management 
of the Royal foundation of Christ's Hos- 
pital. e has also been chosen by the 
Corporation as one of the six members 
representing them at the Thames Con- 
servancy Board, and he is, in addition, in 
the commission of the peace for the county 
of Middlesex, and also for the city of West- 
minster. He is likewise a director of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company, of the 
London and Lancashire Fire and Life In- 
surance Company, and of the New Zealand 
Banking Corporation. 

In the year 1858-9 Mr. Alderman Hale 
filled the office of Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex. His colleague was Mr. Alder- 
man Conder, who, on account of age and 
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infirmity, has since retired from public life. 
As a magistrate of the City, Alderman 
Hale's services are noticeable both for the 
frequency of his attendance on the bench 
and for the painstaking diserimination 
which characterises his administration of 
justice, 


GENERAL PRIM. 

Tus honourable and distinguished 
soldier has well been called “The Spanish 
Bayard,” because, like the great original of 
the same name, that gallant knight sans 
peur et sans reproche, he has worked his 
way from the ranks, by active service, up 
to one of the highest and most enviable 
position in his profession. The particulars 
of his life are as popular in Spain as his 
name, 

Don Juan Prim first saw the light in the 
city of Reus, in 1814. His father was Don 
Pedro Prim, Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry, 
and his mother, Donna Teresa Prats. to 
the noble example of the former, as well as 
to his own enthusiasm for the career of 
arms, is owing the fact of the subject of 
this memoir entering the army. in the bat- 
talion of “ francos,” of Isabel II. 

There could not have been, most cer- 
tainly, any period more favourable for a 
martial life. Ferdinand VII. was just dead, 
and, as we all know, the adherents of the 
Infant Don Carlos, believing that the Crown 
of Spain belonged to him, raised, in 1833, 
the standard of revolt in the Biscayan pro- 
vinces, resolutely proclaiming their favourite 
at Longrono, Vittoria, and Bilbao, The 
consequences could not be doubtful. Civil 
war having spread with the rapidity that 
was to be expected, and the enemies of the 
girlish Queen, Isabel I., having increased 
at such a rate that they soon numbered 
whole battalions of tried soldiers, a terrible 
struggle commenced—a struggle the more 
lasting because it took place in the most 
inaccessible part of the mountains and 
defiles of Spain. The war became general, 
and afforded the future Count a fine field 
on which to display his indomitable courage, 
his unbounded enthusiasm, and his pre- 
sence of mind in the midst of the most 
moving and terrible conflicts, In 1834, a 
short time after shouldering a musket aa a 
distinguido,* he was promoted to the rank 
of a cadet, and, from the first day of don- 
ning the uniform, burned to occupy the 
post of the greatest danger and shed his 
blood in the defence of his Queen and 
of the liberties of his country. The 
actions against the rebel chief "Priacheh 
and De San Quirce caused him to be hon- 
ourably mentioned ; but he deserved even 
greater praise for his conduct in the affaira 
of the Coll del Guast, where he was 

* This term is applied to any one of noble 
birth who, in consequence of poverty, cannot 
serve as a cadet, and therefore enters the ranks, 
but enjoys certain privileges not enjoyed by 
ordinary privates. 
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wounded for the first time, and at the surprise of Villamayer, in 
1836, where also he was wounded, because, brave as a lion, he 
rushed at the head of his company into the place. So brave, too, 
was his behaviour in the actions of San Felice de Saserra and 
San Miguel de Taradell. in July, 1837, that he was considered deserving 
of the Cross of San lernando, first class, Having distinguished 
himself, moreover, at the siege of Puigcerdi, he obtained the rank 
of Captain and the cross of Isabel the Catholic upon the field of 
battle itself. At the taking of Ripoll, as well as at the siege of 
Sorsona, he was again wounded, receiving at the last a ball in his 
left arm. Despite of this, he continued fighting, and was the first 
to make himself master of a bridge obstinately defended by the 
Carlists. He now obtained the rank of Commander. and in July 
of the same year (18:8) exchanged from the Volunteers of Catalonia 
into the Infantry Regiment of Zamorra, The assault, in 1859, of a 
strong redoubt in the town of Ager, as well as his behaviour at the 
actions of Biosea and Peracamps, where he was again wounded, 
gained for him the grade of Colonel, together with another cross of 
San Fernando, besides putting the finishing-stroke to his fame, 
which now extended throughout the Spanish peninsula. 

At the termination of the civil war there was no dearth of im- 

rtant events, in which Prim performed as yood service as 
that he had previously rendered, not merely as u soldier but as a 

litician as well. He took a prominent part in the occurrences of 
which Catalonia was the scene from 1811 to 1843, In the first of 
the above years he was, by-the-way, elected a member of the Cortes, 
This was the period of the coalition and of the revolt against the 
Government of the Duke de la Victoria, rim’s credit and well- 
merited prestige soon procured him numerous and resolute partisans, 
by whose aid he spread terror and despair among the defenders of 
the Regent. ‘On the 11th of June, 1845,” says one of his bio- 

phers, “ placed at the head of the pronunciavos, or insurgents, of 
pe his beloved birthplace, the inhabitants of that town at 
once proclaimed him their protector and leader, and he never 
for one moment proved unworthy of the confidence with which he 
had at first inspired them. With a very inferior force, for the most 
part undisciplined, he resisted heroically the numerous and expe- 
rienced troops commanded by Zurbano, inflicting immense losses on 
him until he capitulated. He then proceeded to Barcelona, where, 
united with the insurgents and set at the head of a numerous body 
of followers, he arrested the march and foiled all the attempts of 
Zurbano against the above city. He then proceeded to Madrid, in 
company with nearly the whole of the Spanish army, commanded 
by Generals Narvaez, Serrano, Azpiroz, and others, who immediately 
formed the Provisional Government of the monarchy. The members 
of this Government fully appreciated the immense services rendered 
by Prim,who, during the campaign, had, on June 30, been advanced to 
the rank of Colonel and Brigadier. Considering, however, this pro- 
motion but a poor return for what he had done, they created him, 
on the 1ith of July, 1843, Count of Reus and Viscount del Bruch. 
On ratifying the creation, on the Ist of February following, her 
Majesty commanded that in his case the second title should not be 
annulled, in accordance with the practice usual under the circum- 
stances.” . . : 

The subsequent events in Catalonia provided for him the post of 
Major-General and the grand cross of San Fernando, because, by 
his daring courage, he confounded his opponents, “ who felt it im- 

ible to withstand so bold a leader, resembling those dashing 
chiefs depicted in such lively colours by the writers of the Middle 
Ages, and for whom there was no undertaking or obstacle so 
formidable that their intrepidity could not overcome, or their 
lucky star fail to crown with success.” ; 

At the conclusion of the campaign General Prim took his seat in 
the Cortes, where he put himself in opposition to the Government 
then directing the destinies of the Spauish nation, He refused the 
military command of Ceuta, veg omen, Pepe he at length had a 
favourable opportunity of leaving for a while the land of his birth in 
order to travel through foreign countries. He returned from his 
travels in 1847, having enriched himself with all kinds of inform- 
ation likely to be useful to a military officer of high standing, besides 
having met with the most flattering reception and having been 
greeted with marks of the most friendly sympathy at the 
principal Courts of Europe. In the same year he was 
appointed Captain-General of Porto-Rico, where he endeavoured 
to establish a system of administration favourable to the 
hard-worked negro race, and where he rendered the most invaluable 
service to the Danish Government—a service which gained for him 
the decoration of the grand cross of the Dannebrog and the eternal 

ratitude of the King of Denmark. The slaves of the Island of 
Rats Cruz had risen in rebellion, and would have forced themselves 
from the Danish dominion, but for the instant arrival of a division 
of Spanish troops, who were sent off by the Count de Reus, and 
who, dispersing the negroes, restored order. 

During the famous war in the East he proceeded to Turkey, in 

1853, and even took an active part against the Russians, thus 
rendering his name popular throughout Europe. According to the 
testimony of foreign papers, it was to his formidable arm that the 
‘Turks owed not a few ee gained over the Russians on the 
banks of the Danube. Again elected a member of the Cortes, after 
the Revolution of 1454, he returned to Spain, and, as one of his 
foreign a" hers says, ‘‘at once voted for the maintenance of the 
throne with the Progressista party, who had grouped themselves 
around Espartero and Olozaga.” 

But another event of the utmost importance for the Spanish 
nation lent an additional lustre, if possible, to the glorious deeds of 
the Count de Reus, This was the war in Africa, in the memorable 
battles of which he took part, combating hand to hand with the 

and himself planting his country’s flag inside the very 
redoubts of the enemy, from which the latter poured a deadly fire. 

Up to this period the Count de Reus had appeared as a soldier of 

ess reputation and a skilful politician. Now, however, his 
name is beginning to be heard throughout Europe as that of an 
intelligent di ist, thanks to his management of the Spanish 
expedition wi he led to the shores of Mexico. It was as a diplo- 
— charged with a most difficult task, that his friends anxiously 
d to see him, in order that they might applaud his delicate 
tact and his unsullied integrity, and see him do honour tothe country 
which gave him birth—of that country which, thanks to great men 
like the Count de Reus, is recovering that consideration which the 
nations of Europe owe to each other, 


“THE KINC’S BUTTERFLY,” AT THE LYCEUM. 

Tue new drama of “The King’s Butterfly,” regarded from a 
realistic point of view, is simply impossible. It is not the less a 
very — @ramatic entertainment. During the reign of 
Alexandre Dumas at the Historique, at Paris, the “ D'’Artagnan” 
type of character enjoyed a wonderful popularity. Given, a young 
man of decent family, or without any family at all; endow him with 
strength, courage, and skill with the smallsword ; send 
im to Paris; embroil him in politics; let him fall in love with a 
Duchess or Princess of the blood; fight for and against the 
King alternately, and kill the English in squadrons, aod the 
Parisian populace, from concierges to gamins, were delighted. 
Fanfan la Tulipe, the hero of the new drama, is D'Artagnan without 
the wonderful trio of musketeers, and his adventures are of precisely 

the same description as those that happen to the wonderful Gascon, 
Our Artist has chosen for the subject of Illustration the capital 
set-scene in the first act. Wesee the Norman village, the round 
tower, the bridge, and the autumnal tinge upon the thick foliage, 
Fanfan the Dragoon, mounted on his famous mare Minerva, is 
threatening the recruiting agent, Ramponneau, the villagers looking 
on with a sort of calm surprise—the girls casting eyes of admiration 

on the splendid costume and gallant bearing of the dandy soldier, 


HoME 18 HoME.—In the pocket of a miner who died lately at William 
Creek there was found the following account of himself, probably written 
against the emergency which might some day hapyen to him of losing the 
track when prospecting, and perishing of starvation :— Jolin Fraser is my 
name. West Hawkesbury, Cunada West, is my dwelling-place when at 
home ; and when abroad and in a foreign country, as I am now, my heart is 
always there,” 


THE OPERAS, 

Tur English season at Her Majesty's Theatre began well Jast re 
| Tuesday with a representation of ** Faust.” The house was crowded, 
there were three successful débuts (the success of at least two of the 
débutants being thoroughly genuine), and there was promise of a 
third in the singing of a lady who was to make her first appearance 
as a dramatic vocalist the next evening, and who, in the meanwhile, 
was heard for the first time in one of the verses of ** God Save the 
Queen.” Finally, and by way of climax, the uew Margaret sang 
her music to perfection—which, as the new Margaret was Miss 
Louisa Pyne, was not surprising. 

Of the singers new both to the theatre and to the English public, 
Mdme, Kenneth appeared only at the end of the opera, in order to | |, 
take part in the usual musical manifestation of patriotism and loy alty man tle life-boats of the institution, It is true that the life-boats are the 
without which no opening night would be considered complete. The | first of their class, that theirerews lave the utmost confidence in their; us i. 
evening afterwards she was tosustain thepart of Violettainthe English | ties, and that, in addition tothe inexpressible satisfaction of aiding satan x 
version of “La Traviata.” Miss Cotireil had ample opportunity for | fellow-creature from a premature death, the crews are now certain of a 
making her talents known in the character of Siebel, and her mode | Stpulavedt amount for their laudable services, Their pecuniary rewards for 
of singing the favourite air pleased a portion of the audience so et ser a a of 105. to eae man compe sng the life-boat’s crew for 
much that she was forced torepeat it, Strangely enough, although | jrowneccica of the manne ek, Might duty, those rewards being totally 

\ ( per £ ee irrespective of the number of lives saved, as you supposed. 

Miss Pyne sang the music of Margaret, and Mr, Sims Reeves that 


MANACEMENT OF LIFE-BOATS, 


sHonkT time since the steamer Ontario went on shore upon 
Hasboro’ Sands, near V'armouth. and, while the crew were believed 
to be in danger, the Yarmouth beachmen, in whose care the life. 
boat stationed there is placed, refused to go off to the aid of th 
Ontario's crew. This has given rise to a good deal of discussion a 
to the arrangements in existence between the National Life-boat 
Institution and the persons who undertake to man their boats in 
cases of shipwreck on the coast; and, to clear up certain misappre- 
hensions on the matter, Mr. Lewis, the indefatigable secretary of the 
National Institution. has published the subjoined explanation :— 
With the exception of those at one or two places, our boatmen and fisher- 
on, be it said to their great credit, are ever ready in cases of emergency to 


Indeed, it occasionally happens tliat the life-boat puts off s imes ing 
of Faust, the only encores of the evening were gained by Siebel’s | 2 midnight storm toa venel which was showing signals of brie Bene 
air as delivered by Mies Cottrell, and by the old man's chorus, of | time the life-boat has arrived at the spot the vessel has got out of danger, 
which the grotesqueness, and, above all, the novelty, of singing it | tit eee ein ea’ cf course, paid precisely the same as if their boat 
in a squeaking voice, never fail to command applause. Mr. Marchesi | jnosting of this institution in the newspapers of this day lt will te cece tte 
took the part of Mephistophiles, and executed the music with great | the crew of the Teignmouth life-boat received £13 for saving one mau On 
fluency and with general ability. He acted, too, with remarkable | the recommendation of the local committee the life-boat crews are paid 
spirit, and is evidently quite familiar with the stage. The new | double the amount of the usual scale if they incur extraordinary risk or ex- 
Valentine is Mr. Garcia, a son of the celebrated singing master, | posure, even in saving or attempting to save life ; andin the event of a fatal 
Mr. Garcia has a fine voice and sings with excellent expression, He rege Sr pili viktic Conte Drecttoe 3 the institu 
was quite successful in the character assigned to him for his debut ; | or those dependent on him. As soon as the ae tes wetion G te 
but we fancy, nevertheless, that he will be heard to much greater | at the institution a cheque to pay the men is usually sent off by that night’ 
advantage in the music of the Italian composers than in that of M. | post. aly 
Gounod. Of Mr. Sims Reeves’s performance we need scarcely speak. Altogether, the system of manning the society's lifeboats has hitherto 
Every opera-goer knows how admirably he sings the music of | wore ipl yeh Boer hie ra a understanding the nature 
“ si fu: 66 Re A ” phe lied c « y sti om, 
sale Ha vole aad fle | gaat ree mauead in By abo $900 men, and, pi 

The operatic singers who assemble in London during the Italian Wherever a lifeboat haa beat ‘eatabllshied, the object of the National Life 
Opera season are now dispersed all over Europe. Adelina Patti is | boat Institution is, by means of the quarterly exercise of the boat, to 
in Paris, at the Italian Opera, singing with Mario (who is only | accustom the ablest hoatinen or fishermen of the place to its use in cases of 
hissed when he'sings at the French Opera). Graziani, Tamberlik, shipwreck. Ged ane all volunteers, for it would be absolutely impracti- 
Giuglini, and Nantier Didice, are at St. Petersburg. Mdme. | Cle to keep throughout the year so large a body of men exclusively for such 

or gr a purpose in the permanent pay of any establishment, in addition to the fact 

Lagrua, after fulfilling a short engagement at Turin, has left that | that, in the event of any member of a permanent paid crew on an emer 
city for Naples. Mdme, Alboni is at Bologna, where she has | being absent from illness, or any other cause, it would perhaps be difficult te 
been singing at a concert for the Hospital of Young Orphans, | supply his place. 
Signor Ciampi is engaged at the Teatro Vallo, in Rome. Mdlle. 
Volpini is singing at Lisbon, where she has been very successful, in 
nag of Gilda, in “ Rigoletto.” Mdme. Barbot, who is not known 
in England, but who, when she is old enough and has lost her beau- 
tiful voice, will, no doubt, be offered an engagement by Mr. Gye, is 
at St. eo ass for = pig season, _ Ba he a will 
proceed to Florence, there to take part with Mdme. Borghi-Mamo 
and Signor Giuglini (not a bad rah 4 in the musical celebration to | 
be given as a sort of capital-warming, and in honour of the political | 
Ba, ari accorded to Florence above all other Italian cities, | 

it not strange that Miss Poole should be “conspicuous by 
her absence” (to borrow Lord Russell's adaptation of the French 
expression, “ briller par son absence”) both fromthe Royal English 


RAILWAY PASSENGER'S SAFETY-SIGNAL. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.) 

S1r,—In your paper of last week you give an Illustration of a railway 
carriage with a signal from the side of the carriage, with a description which 
is an infringement of an invention duly registered on the 27th of July last, 
| and submitted to the railway companies early in August, and noticed at that 
time by several of the daily and weekly papers, The advantages our 
“ Safety-signal” has over the one we allude to is, that at the same time tlie 
signal is thrown out a communication is made with the next compartment, 
80 that assistance may be obtained from the passengers in cases of assault or 
robbery, and at the same time a bell is rung in the guard's van and also in 
bre bein tg gg the signal is exhibited, by means of which various 
L t L signals may be given. Our arrangement does not require any alteration witt 
Opera at Her Majesty's Theatre and the Royal English Opera (Limited) | respect to lighting of the carriages as at the present time in use ; our lamp, 
at Covent Garden?” What is more remarkable, is that Miss Poole — on en outside of the carriage, illuminates the dise of the signal.— 
is conspicuous by her presence at Mr. German Reed's Gallery of | on a Pantene Ut and Co. 

Illustration ; and what 1s more remarkable still is, that Miss Poole, ey . eee 


though she sings every night atthe Gallery of Illustration, is really | 


engaged for the season at the Royal English Opera (Limited). We ; Nowe ae 
are afraid the intelligence of the directors, like their company, must CArTiage showing a mode of communicator between passenger and guard in 
“ limited ;”” havi a the: servi f . ’g to inform you that when in London, some months 
be Aimited; "or, having once secured the services Of such a pack, 1 patented an invention which has been introduced to many railway 
vocalist as Miss Poole, they would contrive to turn them to some companies’ engincers, one of the features of which was the simple con- 
account, ; eC a trivance that you illustrated ; but, in addition to this, my invention com- 
In the meanwhile, the unlimited ieave granted by the limited prised a more important and complete means of communication from 
opera company to Miss Poole has been of great advantage to Mr. pemengote *0 her -Ypur obedient servant, CiAs, COTTON, 
German Reed, who now gives regular performances of sham operas m valenes rma rile, Jerseys Now: 9) 1864, 
in a sham opera-house for the entertainment of scrupulous amateurs, = = 
who think that to hear real operas in real opera-houses is “ wicked.” OPENING © IEW. 
: F J PENING OF SOUTHWARK in * 0 rople as: 
At least, they don t think so; they have, probably, never thought sembled at noon, on Tinedag; aot ot coos nomen ae sede 
on the subject. They have simply been told so in childbood (which Southwark Bridge free to the public. A large number of flagstat!s, with 
they have hever quite grown out of), and, somehow or other, cannot banners of all descriptions hanging from them, were fixed to the railing on 
get rid of the notion, But we all have our prejudices ; and some the bridge's side ; the toll-gates and turnstiles had been removed, and the 
musicians would be inclined to look upon it as “ wicked ” to repre- ee rach (tide of the bridge were deserted. The Lord Mayor, 
sent operas without a chorus aud without an orchestra. Is art, it Connell, the members of he Denke ncinbers of the Court of Common 
h ne ° ridge-louse Estates Committee, and others 
may indeed be asked, to go back to its infancy because there are a were met at the City end of tie bridge by the directors and a committee of 
certain number of people in and about London who are childish ? —_ the shareholders ot the company, The ceremony of handing over tlie title 
However, the operatic, or rather oyerett-ic, performances at the te the bridge having been gone through, the procession passed over the 
Gallery of Illustration may have one good effect. ‘They may make jg a Which was declared freely open to the public. Workmen were employed 
the people who habitually attend them anxious at last to know patente seh eae pb dod the bridge and its approaches, making 
what a real opera is like. They may be tempted to commit the sin Corporation of London afaeiees carehutheleiin eet - — by me 
. SETS . > Fite - > six mc s 
of going to hear Patti, Mario, and Ronconi in the “Barber of with the option of extending the period of free opening to twelve Souths ont 
Seville,” or in the “ Klixir of Love,” which they can then compare payment of an additional sum of £2750, After the ceremony the Lord 
with Mr. Macfarren’s “ Jessy Lea,” founded onthe same subject. Of Mayor entertained the company at luncheon at the Mansion House, South- 
the two (in spite of their imbecility) they will like the “Elixir of von —_— wee orginally projected by Mr. Wyatt, and erected at a cost of 
Love” best, and many of them will end by becoming confirmed jy 1s]1—thy opinien eo bed erred Fhe obtained the Act of Parliament 
Gperacwoma. Thus Mir. German Reed “itl bei nu —the opinion exp: by Mr, Rennie, the engineer, and suggested 
opera-gi . T . v may, without beingaware of at the third reading of the bill, that, after “one hard frost, London 
it, be engaged in the performance of a most useful work. It may Bridge might not last one year,” serving as an excellent reason for expe- 
be his mission to open the. eyes and ears of sham-pietists, who diting the erection of a new one in the vicinity. The work was commenced 
wouldn't “ forthe world” go insidea theatre, but who flock night after Sept, 23, 18! ag iis. ret goh fey ruth pler wea laid by Lord Keith on 
night to hear theatrical performances in a place called a “ Gallery.” rood <E Ba ea ee jth of June, 1817, the Right Hon, 
In time, instead of going to the gallery to hear an operetta, many | Matthew Wood (Lord Mayor) laid the first stone of the northern abutment. 


stea { The opening of the bridge took place at mi 2 
of them will find themselves listening to an opera from the stalls. 1819, when “ thirty iaeieras lighted tg oe "ie tet br 


Owing not to prejudice, but to want of leisure, we have been | There was no particular ceremony observed on the occasion; but 
unable to hear “The Soldier's Legacy,” which now replaces “ Jessy Paul's clock struck twelve, the toll of one penny Pi reccesco ad Bap dls 
Lea ”—not in the playbills, but in the highly respectable programme |, OLD CLOTHES.—The great bulk of our cast-off clothes of all kinds find 
of the Gallery of Illustration, We may mention, however, that it | their way to two markets—Treland and Holland, The destination of the 


. rs r red tunics of the whole British infantry is tl h - 
is founded on the French piece, from which the comic drama, “ My | men, The sleeves are cut ot, and ts as eet ie batten ane double. 


Son's a Daughter,” played some two years ago at the Strand, is | p 
1 S reasted fashion ; thus remodelled, th 
derived; that the words are by Mr, Oxenford, the music by Mr. | tlannel waistcoat by all careful Dutchmen among the: Saheurtag cinaas. "Tie 
Macfarren, and that it is thoroughly successful, vast majority of the scarlet coats of our officers that are a little worn find 
Saris wt Laine ange! pony a at Leipsic. There is a belief in the trade 
; J : iat the destination of this bright scarlet cloth i . 

West InpIA Corron.—A West Indian paper says :—“ Quite a mania has | the civil officials in the Ruslan CGovirkinast, Thevsesecemsets per a 
seized Antigua in regard to cotton cultivation, and extensive tracts of land | of our infantry go to our agricultural districts and to the Cape; but the 
are being planted, the young plants looking well, Already teveral ship- | heavier and more valuable artillery cloaks find their way to Holland ; and 
ments of this valuable article of commerce have been made, aud a very much | that country and Ireland absorb between them the cast-off clothes of the 
larger quantity would have been forwarded had the long spell of drought | police, There is one odd item of old clothesthat has a singular history, There 
not hindered planting operations, The St. Lucian also says :— Our | is still a certain class addicted to the use of silk-velvet waistcoats, . After 
various correspondents from the agricultural districts give us hopeful | adorning the respectable corporation of some provincial grocer until he 
accounts of the progress of cotton cultivation throughout the | is thoroughly tired of it, what does our reader think is its ultimate pl 
island. This production, which in former times had been one of | tination? ‘The pate of some street German or Polish Jew! In obedience to 
the staples, and enriched many of the original settlers, was allowed to | a Rabbinical law, it is not considered right by some of the more conscientious 
degenerate to make room for the cultivation of the canes, so that | Hebrews to go uncovered, and these secondhand waistcoats are bought up to 
latterly this island was almost a blank in Sngland as a cotton-producing | make skullcaps for their use. But old clothes, after they have served the 
colony. The high price offered for this article in the home market and the | purposes of two or three classes of society, are yet far from closing their 
increased value of clothing have at length aroused the energy of many of our | career; when they have seen their worst they take altogether a new lease oi 
planters and small manufacturers. existence. When old clothes are too bad for anything else they are stil) 

New RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—The necessity of devising means for pre- | g001 enough for shoddy and mungo. Batley, Dewsbury, and Leeds have 
venting the perpetration of crimes in railway carriages has turned the | been described as the grand centres of woollen rags—the tatterdemalion 
attention of inventors to the subject, aud the following contrivance has | Capitals into which are drawn all the greasy, frowsy, cast-off clothes of 
been proposed by a M. Leprovost. His railway carriage is made of sheet | Europe, and whence issue the pilot-cloths, the petershams, the beavers, the 
iron, and does not greatly differ in appearance trom the common one. It is | talmas, the chesterfielis,and the mohairs in which our modern dandies 
a first-class carriage, containing twenty-four places, or eight tor each com- | disport themselves. The old rags, after being reduced to the condition of 
partment. Within, a longitudinal passage estabiishes a communication | Wool by enormous-toothed wheels, are mixed with a varying amount of freak 
between the compartments, and extends along the whole train from carriage | Wool, and the whole is then worked up into the fabrics We have mentiqned 
to carriage. The partitions of each comparuments, rising to the roof, pre- | Which now have the run of fashion. ; 
vent the inconvenience of draughts from the other compartments, and the EGYPTIAN KINGS ANTERIOR TO Mosrs.—About three years ago, M 
partitions which form the passage protect the traveller from those which | Auguste Mariette discovered at Sakharah, in the necropolis of ancient 
might come from the windows of the same compartment. From this it Memphis, not far from the Great Pyramids, the funeral chapel of the tomb of 
appears that travellers in tne same compartment are only visible to the | two personages called Nekht and Tounari, These personages filled important 
official that walks up and down in the passage. In Switzerland nothing can | offices in Egypt under the reign of Rameses I1.—thatis, about the time when 
be more convenient than a railway carriage, to which the traveller gains | Moses lived. ‘The fact of this synchronism, by-the-way asserted for the first 
access by ascending a few steps, leading to & sort of platform or balcony for | time by the Vicomte . de Rouge, is now confirmed by authentic testimonies 
smokers. Here a door opens into the interior, fitted up like a saloon, with a | of the existence of the Jews in Egypt under that reign, as M. Chabas has 
tabie in the middie and seats all round; the passengers, instead of being | shown in his work on Egypt. To return to the chapel above alluded to, one 
cramped by sitting for hours in the Same posture, can wall about, or write, | of its walls is adorned with a bas-relief, which contains a hieroglyphic list of 
or play at chees or whist if they please. ‘I'he scats are made to turn 0 as to eighty-five medallions containing the names of Kins, arranged in two lines. 
face opposite points of the compass, and everything is arranged on the most | Tnis list has been called the tavle of Sekharah, and is the most important 
comfortable plan, with the only exception that the craveller desirons of soli- | feature of the monument. M. Mariette has now, by continuing his 
tude is not alone—a questionadle comfort which, as we but too well know, is | excavations, discovered some fragments which were wanting to render it 
fraught with danger, complete, 


Sik,—In your last publication you gave an Illustration of a railway- 
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LAW AND CRIME, 
hs ago a Penny Parcels Delive 5 con\ i 4 
Saee (Limited) was started in London. The | 02 Baron de Camin, Whatever may have been | the carers." 
Company was one Henry Collings, and, upon the the antecedents of this deponent of the same title, | EMAC The demand is 
Ee commencltie operations, he became the | We should like to know something more of them 
a ae of the business. A customer intrusted to| efore trusting to his uncorroborated evidence in 
ma: . 


WGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The demand may be considered ] S™ ITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 
AY previous rates :—Beef, from 3s, to 4s, Sd; mutton, 33, 6d. Sixty-si 1 hie TITTLE. §S ‘LGS 
Yea, ds. to de od.; and’ pork, 3s, td. to 4s, 10d, pers 1b, by’ IPLEMENTS, SELDS, and LOTS, OPA UB PUREE DIYS, 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE sHow, 
1861,-AGRICULTU RAL HALL, LONDON, 


udy, and pricas are well supported. 

asiness has been passing inmost raw 
raled a shade higher, The steck is 18,503 
ast year. Refined goods are stuady, at 


: ; os. 6d. per owt, for common brown lumps. {MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW 
ress 2 such an important matter as this. PROVISIONS. —The traneactions in [risn butter are on a moderate ee 7" : " : 
the company a package containing twenty-five porta ie aged scale, at about previous curfoncien Fereure I RAY, ana qollake Private View, MONDAY, DEC, 5, after Two pin. 
silver watches. It never reached its destination ; a Gear as last week, Fine Dutch is worth }22s. pr cwt. ‘The supply 
and when inquiry was made after it, Collings said MURDER IN PLAISTOW MARSHES. being on the inctense, bacon is heavy, at Sos. per ewt, for Watertora, 
" 


that it had been misdirected and locked up for safety | ,A Most horrible murder has been committed in the | janded. Hamsare quite as dear as Last week ; but lard ix 2s, per ewt, 


in an iron chest, of which the secretary had the key. Plaistow Marslies, On Tuesday some boys who were out |“ Sprgirs rum is in good request, at Is. Sd. to Ls. 6d. per gallon 


ts F shooting found partiaUy hidden among the reeds the | for proof Loewards. Brandy is held on former terms; but the 
Continual excuses were made for its not being for- tiaealuae body of aman A subsequent examination inquiry for it tn by non ctive. Grain spirits are unaltered, 
warded or returned, until at length it was found] showed that the lead had been out from the body, while 10.28 10s; and etre, C1 os to ef lis poet emt Stover £5t0 
that Collings had pawned the watches, when he was | the hands and parts of the trunk had been eaten by rats. |" Coann—Retion, Sa Hertiopool ahead s Kelloa:dia:64:: Kain 
iven into custody. The facts were deposed to| The body was identified as that of a ne Spent Main, 214.60, Hasting’s Hartley, 204 3d, ; and Wylai, 144 64, per 
e ' arts “i Fuhushop, who had lodged at the house of a man na’ Oe id . i 
against him — the ee = : ppc lceanin, Koil. ‘The deceased was last seen alive on ‘Thursday ong The demand for all kinds ts steady, and prices are rather 
report of the evidence Oo! a ee caps we ne a UB afternoon, The police arrested hohl and Hannah his 1.—-There ig rather more dispoeition shown to purchase, 
trates a curious phase of the pawnbroking busi- | wire, on suspicion of being concerned in the murder, IOLALiONS, 
ness :-— The following particulars have since been elicited. The OFS.—The supplies are seasonably good, and the trade is 
George Slater, assistant to Mr. Sayers, pawnbroker,| North Woolwich road runs past the Victoria, Graving- | Steady, at from don, to 1ubs, per ton, 
rd TET oak Drury-lane stated that, on Oct. 3, the |‘Pock, parallel to the river as it approaches Silvertown. a - 
Bry inl ledged six silver watches with him for £3. On| The quarter of a mile of marsh land which lies between THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
gr he sent another person to pledge a gold watch, two | the road and the Thames is for the greater part covered tee FRripay, NOVEMBER 4, 
silver gilt, and seven silver, with a note requesting him to | Tushes 74 ft. high. A narrow pathway, not eee igh |. BANKRUPTS.—H. C. MCCARTER, Fetter lane, foreman to a 
uch as he could upon them, Witness advanced | ¢ighteen inches in width, leads trom the road through poafituer —H. SLAVELEY, George-street, Grosvenor-square, 
end as 0 h h. A few days after he | the rushes towards the river. Any person walking along | R. TODD, Regent-square, Gray's-inn-road, iodging-house keeper.— 
what he thought they were worth. SW Cove ater De i . vould fi is left hand, about halfway | J. LIGHT, Pordanc-place, Wandsworth-road, cheesemonger. — 
the prisoner, who said he was obliged to send the} this track would find on his left hand, art | J- D. DEHKGER, Gune-place, New: road, Hanimersinith, plumber.— 
watchea to pledge’ to get some money. The prisoncr had | through, a still narrower path going towards mR wit | 2 WARDKOP, Little Tawer-stroce wine merchant. FIELD, 
oft edged things before, andi redeemed them. Witness | Of the river bank; but to get to it he would find Scratage, Middlesex, brickimaker.—W. ‘Il’. DAVEY, Avenue-terrace, 
often } of the Penny Parcels Delivery | Becessary to cross 'a ditch seven feet wide and three | New-rowd, Shopherds-bush, enetavey LW We LEAKE, Wingielc, 
knew he was the manager of the Penny é Ylor four fect deep, the bottom being covered with | Upger Nerwoot,——. UTTEWILL, Chalonee ane Barnsbury: 
Company, but did not suspect that the things were stolen. | OF. a f the search that was | ?"4, Islington, photographic-apparatus maker. F. KF. and L. Mi. 
He thought the prisoner traded in them. thick mud. In the course o! oil b. id BY DORRELL, Baticrsea-square, Battersea, ironfounders. — J. HH 
The magistrate said he could only be trading in them by | being made, this little path, almost wholly obscure S SOLER, St Jobn-strect-road, Clerkenwell, | watchmaker, — 
ninigiog the property of those who sent it to be delivered. | the overlanging reeds, was struck upon, and upon the} P, A. H. BREWER, Lower Thaies-street, general merchantc-E 


Q)MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE sHOow, 
WD Admission, MONDAY, 5s, Ly 
QMITIFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 
K 


Admission, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
ERIDAY, ONE SHILLING. 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 


Doors open from Nine am, to Nine p.m., 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
or DECKMBER, 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 


Exeursion Trains, See Time-tables, 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SITOW. 


Revurn Tickets. See Railway Handbills, 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 


Omnibuses from all the Railway Stations, 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homwopathic 


practitioners, and the medical profession generally, recom- 
inend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of hor pathy was first introduced into this country 
there were to beobtsined no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or neceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either sup- 
plied in the crude state or’so umskilfully manufactured as to obwin 
ittle notice, J. EPPS, of London, Momu-opathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the arsistance of elaborate machinery, im 


has bee: entioned | J. GIES, Warrington-gardens, Maida-hill West, schoolmaster, detoa ve ie to prince an article pare in ics composition, aud wo 
i i vhi n me ° y rion 8, Maida-hi eat, school — e u rtect triturati t receives t ‘odess 1b passe 
The witness had clearly not exercised due caution. Sey ere Hoek Ae! op oe ia aa i p00] of | ©, A; HEBULNE, Acaba Villa, Lower Norwood, tutor.— J, wy rough ta to be most acce| ytably to te delicate stomach, eis readily 
they were horrified at seeing in the bottom of it ap WILLIAM, Back Churclel Whitectoret Gone ‘e AOU pts ¥ i y 
The prisoner was remanded, blood four feet long by one broad, The mark made by | J ‘venpie ‘Albert Vil Mees ee clepel, cotfee-house keeper.— | prepared for use, being sold in the form of powder, of which two ten. 
\ . SKE! . % 


° . : la, Uxbricge-—J, TAPPING, Chatham- 
Mr. Serjeant Parry applied to the Court of Queen’s | the boots of the deceased, as he stood in the ditch, evi- | street, sattorsea Park, grocer. W. J. SHARWOUD, Lower llanon. 


Bench to set aside a verdict for the plaintiff in an | dently with his back to lis murderer, and also the marks | street, wholesale druggist. ll, CODD, and G. Be LOLIMER, Glace 


si re it | house-street, t-stree', cork mereb ¥—W. CELRICHS, Bread- 
action, “ Barton v. Le Gros and Others.” The | of the feet of the murderer when he was essing cae se atrest, Cheapside, ranuttonrer trite new T FRAN ING, 
ion was brought against the High-Bailiffs of | the lifeless body of his victim, were distinctly visible. | Littie Britain, brace manufacturer--W. BRADLEY, lec road, 
action Co 8 for the Bethnal district, | 4 trace of blood was found along the middle of the | boot and shoe mapufecturer—T. L. CATER, Stanley-street, New- 
the County art or the nal-green h ’ | rushes from this spot to the plaze to which the body must grost, merchant's Ri lerk—0, BRC Ww ? Bombay neal, Het: 
under the following circumstances, Barton, the have been carried or dragged. About two thirds of the cheesemonyer.—W. C.. READE Gun-lane, Limehoure, instructor in 
plaintiff, had been sued in the County anes distance along the path was seen a Se ee at gunnery J, RORERTS, Margaret-street,” Huckney-fieids, plumber 
i i i i £1 9s, Id. ; , uld have been cansed if the dissevere : » SMITH, Chalk Farm-road, Camden Town, builder —T. K_ 
an execution was issued against him for £1 98 aan as woul : 2 ment on the still] ADKINS, Waliingfcrd, Berkshire, miller,— J. BEBB, Dor. 
d K had been laid down there for a mo! 
and a bailiff, named Crane, levied and too pos- . x f these facts and | rington, Shropehire, farmer—W. MORRIS, New Villaze, Wolver- 
ion of his goods, Instead of waitin the five | bleeding surface. The consideration of these } hampton, railway porwer,—J. W. ls. ‘THOMAS, Llandilo, Carmer- 
session 8 h . da 1d a| of others to be mentioned presently showed at once how | tronshire—W. COOPLIL, Bow, Devonshire, farmer. 1. PICKATD 
days allowed by law, Crane, the next day, sold a| ¢-‘Ginbolical erime had been effected, "The murderer and | ‘22s! HINDLE, Leeds, cloth manufacwurera—Z. M. MALLOCK, 
. d , 
large quantity of goods for £2, and handed thedebt | nic victim must have left the roud and struck into the Paignton, Devonshire, retired Colonel of Royal Aruillery—H. 2. 
8 ’ . hould h id it 2 : he rive One must have | WATSON, Geole, Yorkshire, merchant.—M, L. FEARNSIDE, Hud- 
over to Barton’s creditor, He shou have paid it} first pathway to go towards the river. © sane ound | dersileld, cominission ag W. MASON, Bramham, Yorkshire, 
into Court, in the usual course, For this proceeding | walked behind the other, for two men could not have fou auctioncer—W. WHITELEY, Calverley, ‘Yorkshire,’ farmer,—E. 
igh-Bailiffs; and the trial | room to walk abreast. Upon coming to the ditch, which | Lewis, Liandidno, Curnurvonshire, builder.— I JONES, Abergele, 
Barton sued the High-Bailiffs; and upon $20, | had to be crossed betore getting into the tecond path, the | Denbighshire, printer—a. NEGGENBORN, Liverpool i 
the. Jury b cro aay gen s omnnaes eee murdered nan, without doubt, descended into it first. | merchant—T. and J, WIGC URSWORLIL, Accrington, Lancashire, 
Serjeant Parry moved to rever: ’ 


sete Ps cotton manufacturers.—k. J. PALMER, Birmingham, painter,— 
° Before he could have got one step across he evidently | PATON Northampton, ommerciclcheck a FOSTER, Hastings, 
the ground that Crane rig was liable, he received a blow on the left, temple and ome ee fruiterer J. CURTIS, Ore, Sums, anetionver—G. Bika 
i i xCcess O 18 warrant, an the marks of this blow are clearly present 0} ut), | Hastings, sawyer.—H, CALLA » Portsea, Hampshire, clerk un 
phe ‘ines - act which amounted Her was thus thrown backwards against the sloping Srangtiuinan et age Hospital, Useler 5 PAGM. Sooth 
4 4 , bank in such amanner that the heels of his boots ware Derbyshire, carpenter.—W. THOKE Iston, Nottinghamshire, 

to felon The Court, held that the : ; 
almost e1ony. 'e iven into the yielding clay of the ditch bottom. No | ironstone xetter.—A, LITTLE, Wicton, Cumberland, innkeeper,— 

ry dri y g y 

High Bailiffs were liable for excess of duty com | marks of a struggle are to be found, The murderer, 3 AUSTEN, trenchley, Kent, beer- 
mitted by their inferior officers. Mr. Justice having stunned his victim by a blow which broke n, Norfolk, schuolinistress, 


bs * A f 3 BUNTING, Snettisham, Nortolk, 
Crompton said « great safeguard would be abolished | jn the skull, obviously continned on the vantage Se REM te ae aham, Noctalk, 
if this could be permitted. They knew the sort of | ground of the bank, and severed the head from the body. | CRANE Whitwick, Leicestershire, brickluyer—J. JACKSON, Capel 
* . From the large quantity of blood found in the shallow | Curie. rnarvon, waiter.—C. SMITH, Derby, gardener and tlorist,— 
persons who were irequently put: into possesion, pool in the toerome of the ditch and the mere trace of it | J.MUNKs, Hadenham. Cambridgeshire, tailor nud publican,—J, J. 
and if debtors were to be at the mercy of those men along the path, it is evident that the body must have been rie ky Gra’, Sermoutls Norfolk, pooped uF ae ao 
without any redress, - bate be — ot the in the ditch a sufficient time to etlow all the blood to — W. JENNINGS, Oxfora, pub avana civandeale.— 
; i 6 i Si it > ti ri ". IN. alley, Carmarthen.—J, YEA‘ Southport, Lanca- 
right of authority. e€ rule was therefore retusec. | from it. No doubt some considerable time was occupiy TY, JONKS, Talley I 
7 = - 4 x Ot | shire, schoolmaster,—A, H, PALMER, Bath, Lieutenant in her 
In a@ Case, " ay tre og te ciieseti | Lagan crete, Mig a ee wae oe the Mujer y's Barvions -A. B. VAUGHAN, Liverpool, commission agent. 
Justices (on ap rom Vice-Chancellor Stuart), | parti y i 


r J.VENMAN, Broadbottom, Cheshire —M, RAPER, Leeds, +lop- 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce declared that the exist- | boots of the murderer when he stood in the centre keeper-—J. CARTER, Weaverham, Cheshire, grocer and provisiou- 
ence of copyholds and copyhold law was a disgrace 


of the ditch to lift out the body of the deceased in | desier—E: JONES, Wiicelock, Cheshire, m wright, 
to a people who called themselves civilised. 


order to hide it in the rushes was quite plain. Having 
Mr. Mulock, who, some months since, was fined } jifted, through the narrow ‘path for a distance of some | BANKRUPTS.—R. COOKE, Shirley, Hampshire,—NJW. AY LEN 


spoons full are putin a breakiast cup, then filed up with boiling 
milk or water, 


~ 7 . 
PPS'S HOMOPATHIG COCOA is 
4 distinguished asa grateful and invigorating breakfast beverage, 
with @ delicious arorna, Originated for the use specially of thoe 
under homeopathic treatment, it has, throueh its agreeablencas, 
become generally accepted, Sold in }1b, 41b. and 1 1b, packets 
labelled, by Grocers, 


AY ENIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


especiaily manufactured for eating and dessert, 
Chocolate Creams, 
Chocolate Pistaches, 
Chocolate Almonda, 
Chocolate Praling, 
Chocolate Nougat, 
Chocolate Pastilles. 
Chocolate Croquettes, 
an 


Chocolate Liqueurs 
8 very delicate sweetmeat), 
Wholesale, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
respectable Houses, 


fT ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 
Strong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Price, 
because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome because not 


coloured, Sold in packets, signea— 
. 
Hamimank Ce 


OWLANDS' MACASSAR  OIL.—This 
eleguut and fragrant Oi! is unive really in high repute for ita 
unparalled success in promoting the yrowth restoring, preserviny, 
and beautifying the Human Hair, los invaluable properties have 
obtained the pntrouage of Koyalty and the aristocracy throughout 
Europe and ius introduction into the nurrery of Royalty, Price 


+» 108, Gd. (equal to four small), and 2ls. per bottle, Sold by 
nd Perfumers. 


*«* Ask for “ Rowlends’ Macassar Oil,” 


IESSE and LUBIN’S PERFUMES— 

Magnolia, White Rose, Frangipanni, Geraninm, Patchouly, 

dew-mown Hay, and 1000 others—2s, bd. each,— 4, New Bona-street, 
London, ‘Trade Price-list may be hud post-frea, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtsined the Ouly Prize Medal 


tor Purity and Excellence of Quality,’ 
International Exhibition, 1si2, 
‘Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


PURVEYORS TO E.RE, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded | the Prive Medal, 


got it upon the further bank, it was partly dragged, partly TUESDAY, NOVEMBER & 
Forest-hil), 


. ENP, Ppapity 4 2 t, greengrocer.—-K. ST. ALEYN, Hercules- 
: in writing to a plaintiff | eighteen yards to a comparatively open space, and there buildings, Lambeth, anu W. BARI mbeth-road, bottle 
£300 for contempt of Court, gtoap g y 


re to i revi istory i ‘The head was deposited evide' » pathway West Wintersow, Wiltshire, oo 
fi » y nis and for | lett. ‘I'he head was deposited evidently on the pa di alow: : 
lane od gags gs Siig Sees thought | “nd left there, while the murderer procecded from among Bermondsey-street, assintant to 

‘eTus ” - 5 


fist 
« Y 
the rushes to a spot near a bed of mangold wurzel not so Trace 
better of the matter, and tendered an apology, upon a ch ! 


RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

ot ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &e., Pure and Good, 

as supplied by JOHN BUKG and SON fur more than One 
Jlunured Years, —107, Strand worner of Savoy-steps!, Lonvon, 


Boekwick's BAKING POWDER. 
wm 


amended by the Analyst to the “ Lancet,” and author 
“Aduiterations Detected.” tor mulking digestive broad without 
yeast, wrod for rendering puddings and pastry Light and wholesome. 
dold every Where, 


; ; Thurch-stze 

: oot far irom the river, He there, manifestly with a knife, niry Riser: 4 
which the fine has been remitted; but it is un-| jag dug a hole twelve inches deep, and buried the aeed in ¥, feucrnl pc TO 

i 4 eli wre { , iscovered by some of the Thames tout, Nouting-hill, comm iss ic nt.—T. GRIMES, Qucen’s- 

derstood that Mr. Mulock will have a pay ins 2 milere, ae Mba ogee hha a Phede to conceal bayiwave, stonemason.— ‘Tt. A. COMSTOCK, Mnseum- 

costs of the proceedings against him. a aa Se wee thought he bury, mavager. for the sale of sewing-machines, 

. » f a Pss caus 2 ts Se cl c h Lu tr, — J, 

A betting-man named Saunders effected . hee - had prevented ‘identification when he buried the head, Apa Dae vetes ro Seat ahs ca 

£8 to £1 upon @ race at Goodwood last year, with | mie ioe oe the deceased was that of A good-looking |B, ACEY, " Kisysten-on-Huli, Yorkshire, muriceoller, — C.J. 

Captain White, Saunders lost, and for reasons of German, apparently thirty or forty ycars of age. The BLACKHALL, ryt epee eed Noutheetee. Whine 

: ‘ 3 L 7 ‘ eS - " 0 rie-meker—J. G . pudon-street, orlhestreet, wile 

his own did not pay his wager, except <1 On ac- | complexion was apparently dark, and the features were este {ah ealeeniat Gr POWKLE, Conicmetercate trace 

fterwards, the Captain met | weil formed and reguiar, road, Drixton, commercial traveller, MORKIS, Daventry, 

count. A_ week Biter an fobt 8 nd de-| On Wednesday Jast Kihl, the man suspected of the | Nerhaiptonitins, commercial clerk —-K. ATKIN, Wal haunton, 

Rounders in the ring sb Sugaen SE waa aE murder, was brouglit up : ‘Stratford, together with his | K A.J. WALL Old Hroud-street, City, stationer.— 

manded the balunce due on the bet. Reunders at: wife, and a good deal of evidence was given, Nene of it Hevt-lane, Bermondsey, comuercial clerk. —C, 

tempted to escape, wait agg? gg aoa 1 ae inthe least. degree implicated the wile, who was discharged, 
i C20; but Captain | yest w vever, re ded 
a gentleman who owed him £20; Kill was, however, remanded, 


+ Avington-strecs, 
MITH, Qacens 


Cornwali-road, xton-bill, carpenter, —C. 


. ‘ are j a ie, ay , * crime. ast, Chelsea, furni -broker.-J. FAIREY, St. Neos, Han SON'S 
White woald not allow this, | Tt seems that there is | It is supposed that jealousy prompted the erime, | Karty Chelow furnitare-bker. “J. FAIRY, 3. Nour Ham Senne tn ee 
a rough kind of Jaw among betting men, that when = ne ——= Tahire, fasnner—J. ‘LRIBE, Satton, builger, L. DEWSBUR ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


land-yard, King-#tre Sc. Jamess, livery-stuble keeper, 5 
SALE, Devonshire-etreet, Qacen-+quare, Hloomaby builder—J, 
ent in the market for | BOWLES, Ely, vetormaty surgeou—S. MARRIC Greenwich, 
heve had an upward | paciamith,— ud. PAYNE, Holloway-road, Isjington, cornchandler 
ed tht $5 Ditto, for | J"SrHANGE, Burton, Wiltshire. hoarding-house "keeper — MA; 
uced und New Three per Cents, 34 4; Kxchequer | BOARD, f ristol, cabinermaker.—F. G, WHIT! 
is. ; Ditto, March, 3s, dis, tu de, prom, ; ssank shire, brewer,—J, BLACKWOOD, Lincoln. h : rot TTR 
a Karkenbend. tallor.—W. GREEN WOOD and W. J, CARTWRIGHT. 
. " Invian Seeks have changcd hands to « fa and the Rawit s Mcpkahl clout merehants—'L. J. FANKLAND and 
a an ad Oe cine ia not Sccenteed ia | Seti seater hace nat eS One ah mene heey | 8-2, atRICRLAND, Cimon, Yotiohiey, eoed-alr-—J. HOLE 
i i * i i Yew nd: Ropes Paper, 100 t i tte | twich-cun-Old a, Lancs: .- ALH, ON, 5 ¥ 
and, as the custom of the ring is led Pale rete beca'Su: Gia. to Be prot: tand the Debentaren Me As Gamelan J. E-PURTER, Goole, Yorkshire. wooliendrayer.— J. DEIGHTON, 
i j im £10 10s, Foreigu Honte, the leading cuanges are ia the Confederata | thorner, Leeds, builder.—K. WILLIAMS, Everton, Liverpool, 
Westminster Hall, the Jury aw arde a Eee trike oearkee tor Spuniat Secucitics. Asm garda the Con- slimes Witt AMS Llandudno, Carnarvonshire, lodging-louse 
damages, P =) federate Loan, pricw have Huevuated consideraoly ; in the early keeper.—It, CKOOK, Liverpool, menhant.—l. H. EVANS, J 
At a private sitting in a chamber in the Court | part ot une week business was cone as low ax ash, bur the quota:ion | SET PAID, and ws 
of Bankruptcy, two counsel—Mr. Sargood and Mr, | 3s now ty to G1. Hracilinn Four-and-a Hast rar Gua have ben manufactur 
i : at 2 done at 824; Egyptiau Seven per Cents, 90; UG 1 23h; Mexic 
i > " ‘ "yt i wh: New Gre IZ; Peru- 
Doria—were engaged upon opposite sides, Some | irae per Cents, 2s}; Ditto, 1864, 20h; New Grenada, 11]; ¥ 
£ ry j i j i  uur-and-a- Cents, 95; Portuguese Pbree per Cenus, 
discussion took place as to the line of examination vian Sar ieag epee eg See tan Hive oe Oe, 
pursued by one of them, and Mr. Doria, growing | Jj} Npentsh ‘Thre per Conte 48} ; bits, Detercod Ath Dito, 
% ri i *pasive. 3: , Certificates, 14; Turkish Six per Conte, 18 
angry, punched Mr, Sargood’s head, with the wig Passive, 31 Ditto, rag rary aggre AL ork ae 
upon it. Mr. Sargood, after due notice to his ined, SL ex div. ; Ditcu, ISG4, 40) ; nnd Malian Five per Cents, 044. 


a “welcher,” as they call a defaulter, is found in a : MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
betting-ring after having been guilty of nonpay-| coxsipensute firmness has boon, ny 
ment of a “debt of honour,” the company, upon | al ational Securities t nis week. and p 
being acquainted with the fact, handle him pretty Rend gays Coe 14, for Money, have re 
severely and finally kick him out. In this opera} bile, June, o 


tion upon Saunders Captain White assisted vigo- | Steck hus bor 


Packets, 84, 
Yor Puddings, Custards, &., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


JEW CHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 


6a, 6d. per original jar, or by the case of six, 378, 64.—THOS, 
NUNN and SONS beg to call the attention of the public to theie 
choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRL ITs, consisting 
of muscatel raisins, Jordan almonds, Eleme figs, Frenen and Elyas 
plums, pippins, &e, ; together with dried cherries, crystallised and 
glace fruits. and confectionery in great variecy, ‘Their general 
stock of groceries is of the highest ciass, and they postess ® moxc 
valuable stock of foreign wines, spirits, and liqueure ot every 
deserption ; aleo, beer or every kind, in cask and bowtle, Priced 
lists on application,—21, Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS,— PRECAUTION, 

The cause of half the maladies of mankind is due to the 

Regicct of trifling symptoms, which these Pills will cure at once, 

They reniove coughs, colds, indigestion, headache, lassitude, and 
low spirits with certainty and satety. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 


COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. Sold by all Medieing 
Venders. Price 1s, 1). and 2s. 9d per bux, 


4D, ron, Lancashire, cotton 
T. GIBSON, W Hart!cpool, Durham, painter,— 
uD, Oldham, Lisoeashire, cotton. 
Haeborgham Ke I rire, cotton manu- 
Salford, Lane -J.WOOD, 
heshire, beerhouse-keeper—J, ROBINSON, 
ant Trig rallies tn Aa eon 
a. PROFY onks yppenhall, Chesbire, 
TURNER, Pore Hampshire, jicensed eating- 
— EL. BALWELL, Witham, Essex, butcher. — Dp, 
de, Mampshire, lo¢dging-home keeper.— H. JOY NES, 
: : rate extent,and prices have had an upwaid tendency —Allinuce | 1 gicester, dye wt. WALLHEAD, North Collingham, Nottingham: 
Court, but the invocation produced no result have sold’ at 29}; Avstralasia 71; Ditto, New, i! sank | ghire, fraiterer.—W. THOMAS, Redruth, yoomwall, farmer — J. 
Mo TO eo aera te | iit teeta of tite suc” ind” Calan, "345° Canteoel | WAREFLELD, Hental, betoureLeper-—W. HURLEY, Britt 
be heard of the matter if it be brought a the aiccontie of India, London, and China, Socomia 908 1 Coe: Hanley, Beaffordshive, brie 8 STROH Pont ee bes 
i ity i 1 matters. i ; East London, 6; Kpglish, “by and Australian | ting)amshire, wheelwright—J. SON, Bradford, mechanic—J, 
Benchers, who exerane aaety a aay h for Coctead ie nodanen. Cuina, and Japan, 20) ; Ditto, New, 204 ; BRLSUN, Ratcliffe-on-Tvent, Nottinghamshire, wood-dealer —J, 
The old Insolvent Court was ipa ye tay ear Imperial,’ 314, Datio, New, 28); Imperial O:toman 17}; Lacd | Spe pL Lit, Beanchamp Rocthing, Basex, hey. carter —E. BALLS, 
itssquabbles among the members of its Bar, but per- | sicrigagé of Lvdia, 4); Loudon avd Brazilian, 46 1 london, Baenos | jup,, Stretton, Suffolk, farmer —J. H. WALKIN, Hadleigh, Sato, 
r A deness. Still, | Ayres, and River Fiate, 52; London Chariered © Australia, 24); grocer—W. ‘I, NIXON, Sheerness, Kent, stationer.— be LES, 
sonal assault is something beyond rudeness. ’ London Juint-swek, 46); Ditto, New. 24}; London and xouth | Swansea, Glamoncenahive, wheelwright--H. HUGIUGS, Llauy- 
when one lawyer has to oppose, and the other to African, 22; London and Westminster, ¥3 ; Merchant, 27 ; Mercantile chaiarn, Cardiganshire, labourer. — KE, ‘TOWNSEND, Brighton, 
Mu » interchange of | nna Exchanje, 0); Metropolitan and Provineial, le}; National Sussex, newrngent.—J, COLES, Newport Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, 
defend, a penniless bankrupt, some interchang > | Provincial uf) kngland, 146; National, s?; Ditto, New, 634; | dealer ‘in hay and saw —J. MANNING, Birniiigham, tailor —@. 
acerbit may reasonably be expected, How very Oriental, 574; Union of Australia, 55]; sud Union of London, 564. and T, BRAYSHAW, Leeds, cloth manufacvurers, 
differently gentlemen of the Bar behave with a} a fair'busimess has been done ia Clonal Government Securities, | ——— 
‘wea i i Canada Six per Cents hive realise: 4G ° f 3 
5 ! " Bg “;} wick Six per Cente, luv; New . 
=e braroalge easier Soci tines inde- | g2Ph, Welcs Five per Con's, 051; Nova Scotia Six per Cents lui; | [QRANDY.—The Best, the Cheapest, and 
The German Protection pe ee ad Sieennlnnd ttc pen Ceuta 1s 3 ‘and Viets ris Six per Cents, 106}, most wholesome in the World.—Cornae, 15s, per gal.; 1 doz, 
fatigable in its advocacy of Miiller. A lengthy re Miscellaneous Market has loen Tather quiet + Aumralten Xs. Champesne, 18s, pe pal 1 dos, Bi, aie epleneil panty 
. a ; share ve od Shy C Pi equalled, st London Gin, full strengtn, Liss. per gal; 
memorial has been prepared and forwarded to the Morigege, Land, and Finsnee Bhares beve sais oh 1 Commrnarola cannot be Sonal arbor son Gi! dnelode Tle noe 
iti k Union Insurance, # ; Continents! Union Gag, 14; |) 1 doz, 2s, ‘i'l Pp i 
Home Office. Miiller, it is now aes. pougte Coe | ee otchdior of Kalan’? man Conese inl and Trading, G, PHILLIPS and CO,, Listillers, Holborn-hill, London, 
j . Digance, Mr. Briggs’s | ; ; Electric ‘Selegrapn, 107 ; wenerai Credit, 6); Hudson's Bay, 174; —- : ae = ——— 
thle Ne stereos posters eri of batter ade Sera 74; dot tock Discount, 4; Land Secan- K 48 4N'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 


: ties, 44; London Financtal, 24; National Discount, 15}; National SRANDY.—This celebrited old Irish Whisky rivala the 
circumstances, if this were even so. which led to a} pinaneial: }; Ouoninn Fioonetl, 7; Peel Kiver Land and Mineral, BRAN la pare, mild, mellow, dolicioca, and very 


s 3 ‘ ‘ oe ler ey ¢ | finest Frenel Brady, Lt K and 
hat precisely similar to one previously worn by Royal Mall Seam, H'} wx Civ.; Thames and Meney Marine | inet Freoc rrr Nmutle, 3e: Sd’ each, ae mort Of then spectable 


fucturer.—K, 
Monks Copy 
Marchester, cow 
Durham, farme 
brickinaker,—J 
house heepe 


opponent, complained to a Commissioner of the} seine siock “'Bank ‘Shares have been dealt in to w mode- | OycHARD I 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 


excellent remedy for Acidity of tue Stomach, Heartbura, 
Headache, Gout and Indigestion, and as a mild aperiens for delicate 
constitutions, 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists, 


: : 5 
OCKLE’S PILLS.—A Family Aperient of 
High and Uxrivalled Reputation.— COCK LE'S PILLS (estab- 
lished upwards of fifty years) are the best remedy for bile, sick 
headache, indigestion, acidity or heartburn, tlatuleney, spaeins of 
the stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, lowness of 
spirits, drowsiness, and those alarming symptoms which are fre- 
quently the forerunners of apopiexy. Prepared only 5 oe Awes 
Cockle, 1s, New Ormond-strret ; and may be had of all Medicine 
Venders in boxes at Is. ldd., 2a Od, 4a, Gd, and Ils, 


NOTHER CURE, THIS WEEK, OF 


SPASMODIC ASTHMA of ten years’ duration by Dit, 
LK'S KULMONIC WAFERS, communicated by Mr, XI, Bell, 

» 63, Clarendon-street, Oxford-street, Manchester, Nov. 7, 
Mrs. Ann Southwood, Il-street, Manchester, had pains 
the chest, headache, d ulty of breathing, pains in the 
anda dry cough for ten years; short respiration (30 in the 
All kinds of medicine were vied, but with little effect, 
vst tated yoock » Wafers, and, having taken three boxes, 


Li 


Ps f perfe cued, She requests me to offer you this for 
ey 7 : -ailway | esarancs, 74. i in London ; by the appointed agenta in the principal hat ° y obtain a si benefi:,” § 

Miiller being left by the murderer in the railway —- Pee ia Tinglana s of wnoleale’ a 4, Great Windustll-vcreet, rBpeakera those Wafers are luivaluable for cle donee 

carriage, Still more strange that Miiller, so compro- METROPOLITAN MARKETS. Leadon, W.—Ubserve the red seal, pink label, and branded cork. ng the yoie. ‘Thay have a pleasait taste. Price te, 14d., 


mised by this coincidence, should also be the} cory rxcnaxcs.—The scpplies of English ‘woeas ion rele this “'Kinalian’s LiL Whisky 
innocent purchaser of Mr. Briggs’s watch and | week nuvo been very moderne, bur in exrollent condition All YSPEPSIA.—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 
chain, Supposing that Miiller really bought the | wneaea have ecmmarce: quite ns nich money a6 of Tato; bat cher WINE is a por! admini F 
: ‘ Hf | Th “he oe i re soltle % buely previous curren ties, i vedy f ed by 
hat of Di Sance, why did he cut it down? The ie eine ban Tr Anand rhe - aay be considered ateady in price ; pogolas re n A pan-tow, Kassell-squana, W.C,, in 
Most suspicious portion of the evidence for the | rey ret eerie en ust be conendered very inactive. Mule hag buitles, nt 34.5 . Popnine Lowenges, lu boxes, at 1s, 6d., 
* a = ‘ . . sh requeet, on former verms, ys . each, . sie fi { 
Prosecution was once, to us, tha Matthews the | al En ‘con, AL previous ‘rea | 2 Oy td a Daten creel ein tenant, tana, Hooes, oo 1 
cabman had bought a hat Rape si keg ap d very little attention, We IDMANS' SEA SALT. — This article, | ringls onsa, Tt ie equally ruse in cases of fe ws of @y-epeit, and 
own for Miiller. Dut this the prisoner has himse e i xtracted from the “foaming billews,” fan toon to all who | the ingredients may be ovtained of any her-alist Sentto all on 
: - re toner P -stained i malt, ene be sate. ie nvigoration otfar tact aes bath in the comtortable | receipt of four stam) s to provay postage, &c.—This work of 4s 
ad bout oO 
mitted. There is a story about a eas -s % to dls, ; pens, | would en) t. Ita daily use ia productive of imimense | OCUivo pages, Leuutifully illustrated, also treats on Consumption, 
i i Ww n embankment by | «, — quarter ; flour, 27 u z ‘debi . Bronchitis, Asthma, Liver Complaints, General Debility, and gives 
mun being seen rolling do a “C in, But tl ‘ “CATTLE The supplies uf sock have been tolerably good, and the | benefit in fe ager epelire Op eymld ae dara pop mene tee a tr plier cp may ees ome Hed ser 
Some one called the Baron de Camin. ty | unde generally hus ruled lens active, a8 follows :— Beet, from is, dd, | wprains, &e.—Sold by Chen Propriuers: Tidwone’and Bou. Mate, | cura—Addresn, Dr, 0, Tholpe Brown, %, King-sret, Covent- 
man is said to have been also seen and remarked | Mie Gg vaneton, sm. 10d. to > i eu 4s. to 58,5 and pork, n To wilt ody pre Fi ia , garden, Lenton, 
: i y Fels b, lok . 
Upon by a labouring man, Where is he? Wel gs, Gd. to da lod. per 31 


Us. Wu, de Gu, and Lis, Gd, per box, Bold by all Droggiste, 


ve moved ¢ 


ATURE has provided a Remedy for every 
mt Disease. A Sure Cure tor Fits, Indigestion, and many other 
Dewases ix now mode known in a “ Treative on Foreign and Native 
Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
The prescription was furnished him in sach « providential manner 


34s, 


Te. to? rye, ; 2 J 
gs . to 40a, per 280 1b, seclusion of an apart 


320 


ENNY OF THE MILL, Sung by Mdme. 


Lemmens-Sherrington. 39, ; for Piano, 3s. . 
0, LOVE MY WILLIE. Song, By Miss M. LINDSAY (Mra. J. 


W. Bliss), Poetry by Misa JANE INGELOW, 2s, 6d, 
KUCKEN’S CHANT DU BIVOUAC, For Piano, By E. 


KETTE RRR ae A a MOSK (W.T.WRIGHTON). For 


IN SEA RCU NEY RICHARDS. 38 
Fiano. By BRINE: Me tee 


London: ROBBRT Cocks and Co., New 
all Mus icsellers, 


F. WEST.—New PIANOFORTE MOSIC. 

G e The Bloom is on the Rye. Sir H. Bishop, 34, La Carita, 
tohdon : ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 

G\OURTH GRATUITOUS EDITION. 

ROBERT COCKS and cO.’S THEMATIC CATALOGUE 


tly-published VOCAL MUSIC, giving the first four bars, 
Langone sof each Song; also a copious List of Part-Sungs, &c, 


Postage-free, 


Ree 


“FAVARGER’S THREE NEW 
PIECES. 
Souvenir deGounod. 4a. 
The Merry Wives. 4a. 


Josephine. Romance, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Co., Holles-street, 


NEW SONGS. By CLARIBEL. 


Golden 
The Gaile Whisper. 
Take back the heart you gave. 


Do you remember? 
Boosey and Co., Holles-street. 


EANE’S (Monument) LONDON 
BRIDGE, E.C, Established A.D, 1700. 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES : 
they are the cheapest in the end, 
DEANE'S ir gg Table Cutlery, in every variety of style and 
u 


nm 

DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons an@ Yorks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishea, Prices of Tin Dish 
Covers in Seta, 18s., 308,, 408., 638, 788. 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving 
Pans, Stock) &e, 

DEANE'S—Moderator Rock-Oil Lamps, a large and handsome 
Assortmy 


ent. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms fitted 


prove 


complete, 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fireirons, in all modern and approved 


free. 
Deane and Co., 46, King William-street, London-bridge, EG 
Nearly ready, 


HE LAKE COUNTRY. 
iy E. LYNN LINTON, 
With one hundred Illustrations drawn and engraved on wood, 
by W. J. LINTON, 
from Sketches taken by bimesit expressly for this Work, 


4 Map. 

A handsome querto volume, printed on tinted paper by Mesara, 
Clay and Co., and richl bound in cloth gilt from a 
design by John Leighton, Esq. F.R.AS, 

Price One Guinea, 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


i Now ready, 
pas CORNHILL GALLERY. 
Containing 
One hundred Engraving? from drawings on wood, 
(being Designs for the ‘ion of “The Cornhill Magazine”), 
ABA, Frederick Sandya. 
John Everett RA. Senge 6. Sale. 
5. Noel Paton, RAS. Frederick Walker. 


Engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel, W. J. Linton, and Joseph Swain, 
a Coo tint, on sone, 39 Bin. by 1a in. 
detailed Prospectus, with Index to ictures, may 
had’ of all booksellera. 


As se) N's 
N.B.—Purchasers of Gallery are requested to apecify 
whether they require the Work bound in a Volume, or as 
separate Pictures in the Portfolio. 


‘SMITH , ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BEtton? DON QUIXOTE. 
- __One Penny Weekly. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE, 
With Su) t, One Shilling. 
0. BEETON. 


ae Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACE for 
containing Ferns and Butterflies, with 


Lankester, printed in Colonie Sy Leighton 
Fine-Art Engravings; Astronom! of Remarkable 
= - Notes ; and ve Original Designs 
an 7’ 

It contains aleo Liste of the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Quesn's Household ; her Majesty's Ministers ; and Public Offices 
and Officers; London and County Bankers ; Law and University 
Terme ; Fixed and Movable Festivals ; Anniversaries and Remark- 
able Events; Times of High Water at London and Liverpool ; 
Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties ; the Christian, 
Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Astronomical Symbols and 
Abbreviations ; and a considerable amount of useful and interesting 
information, renteriog the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
oe je and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 

iw -Foom. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in colours. 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

98, Strand, and sold by all and Newsageuta, 


Just published, price 6d., seut by post for 7 stamps, 
IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACK for 


» 1°85, Beautifully Illuminated. Sold by sll the trade, 
Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 


Price 64. (post 74.) ; in elegant case, Is, 6d. (post 1s, 8d.) ; rosin 
gilt, 2s. 6d. (post 2+, 8d.), 
OWLETT’S VICTORIA GOLDEN 


ALMANACK for 1865. This miniature referen cer 
contains, in 32 pages of exquisite enamel and gold, all the informa- 
tion ef the larger year books.—London: SIMPKIN, Stationers’- 
gourt ; Howlett, 10, Prith-street, Soho ; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, 
4 lipases ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1865, 
containing Twelve Original Designs emblematic of the Months, 


1865, 
descripti’ 
iptive brea ali 


numeroas Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS, Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses, Ecli Remarkable 
P Regulations, useful and 


Events, 
Warwick inne, 
Strand, London. 

UN ALMANAOK for 1865—full of Comic 


Engravings ané Homorous Writing, is now ready, to be had 
of all Newsmen and railway stations. Price Twopence. 


~~ Lately published, 14. ; by post, two stamps, ; 
A® ESSAY UPON THE HOMAN HAIR; 


its Close Analowy to Vegetation, and its nction by 
the stimulant Spanish Vly, or Cantharides, By ROSS, 245, 
High Holborn, London. 


“ And you, my sinewa, grow not instant old, 


but bear me stiffly up."—SHAKSPRARE, 

EAD the FORTIETH ANNUAL 
fk KEPORT of the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 

Euston-road, Lordon, for 1865. Also, the Works of JAMES 

M’'RISON, the Hygeist, To be had of all the Hygeian Agents 

u roughout the world, 


P TANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOCRE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate-streat Within, 
These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the beet improvements 
recently applied, which effect a grand, & pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stands unrivalled, Prices from Eighteen Guinens, 
for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury award. 

International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good an 


cheap pianos.” Carringe-free. 
HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Private remy, stort cing, &e, PRey walle 
Work may be on application to W. F, Thomas 
and Oo., 66, Newgate-street ; and Oxtord-strest. 


ILLUSTRATED ‘TIMES 


Just received. Two decided Novelties for 


nics AUTUMN DRESSES, 


The * Paris Silk Poplins,” 2 guineas. 

‘The ‘ Lyovs Silk Poplin” (reversible), 478, 64. Full Dress. 
Can be had th Black, and an endless variety of brilliant Colours. 
Patterns free—PELER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


Now ready. A very choice and extensive stock of 
MBROIDERED and TRIMMED ROBES, 


ia Paris and Lyons Silk Poplins, Merinoes, Aberdeen 
Winceys, and Mexican Cioth, in every variety of style and colour, 
from 386, 6d. to & guinens, 

at PETEK KOBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


UILTED SILK PETTICOATS, 


in Black and all Colours, from 25s. to 3 guineas. 
‘Also several hundred French and Scotch 
Winoey and Stuff Petticoats, from 10s, 6d. to 306, 
Ditto, ditto, in the piece, from 2. 6d. per yard, all Colours. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


A NEW FABRIC, FOR CHEAP AND USEFUL 
UTUMN DRESSES, 


The Mexican Cloth, all Colours, 
Checked, Striped, or Plain, 14s. 6d. to 26s. Full Dress. 
Patterns free-—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
IN ALL WOOL OR SILK AND WOOL. ‘ 


HE NEW “DIAGONAL SERGE” 
can be had in e' , 458., and 49s, 6d. Full Dress, 


very Colour, 35s. 
Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxtord-street, 
A PERFECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
in quality, at old 
A selection from upwards of 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 


UPWARDS OF 1000 PIECES OF 
Pees os MERINOE S58, 
in all Colours, commencing at 2s. 6d. mer yard. 

Printed Flannel (all wool), trom 1a, 10} 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, 


pieces. 
108, Oxford-street, 


|. herd yard. 
xford-street, W. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


R EN ADIN E 8&8, 
suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Ball Dresses, 
from 16s, 6d. to 34s, 6d. Full Dress. 
Washing Grenadines (pure white), 76. 9d. to 14s. 9d. Bull Dress. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


MARTAN D SILKS, 


and CHECKED SILKS, 
this Season's Patterns, 

£1 7«. 6d. the Dress, 14 yards. 
cut at Is. 1i}d. per yard, 

{ ROBINSON'S, 108 t0 108, Oxtord-etreet 


JASPER SILK6, 
£2 Lbs, 64, the Full Dress, 
Alexandra Corded Silks, 
£2 19s, 6d. Full Dress, 14 yards. 
‘This silk is considered the richest aver peotincel at the price, 
Patterns frea—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY 


(when poet. 
JOHN HARVEY and IN, 9, Ludgate-bill. 
Entrance, two doors from the station. 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS. 


UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yards, £1 15a. 6d. 
Patterns of Rich Silke, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


UTUMN SILKS,—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Striped Glacés, 14 Yards, £2 28, 
Patterns of New Ribbed Silks 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


UTUMN FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
Aberdeen Linseys. Knickerbocker Linsey, 


All mixtures, and medium qualities. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


Dieta SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirting. 


Satin and 
JOHN mhRvEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


A he SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 
Ladies and the Public visiting London are respectfully in- 
vited to ins) Gy ge arp eh the 
latest Novelties in Dress, of British and Foreign Manufacture. 
Rich, Durable, and Cheap Dress Silk, Millinery Silks, Velvets, 
Terries, and Satins. 
Every new Style in Mantles and Jackets, in Velveta, Astracans, 
and all new materials. 
Paisleys and Wool Shawls in all the latest 
Aberdeen Winseys, from 124d. per yard, wide width. 
French Merinoa, in ail the new Colours, from 1s. 114d., wide width, 


Any | 
Patierns free.—PETE! 


Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Hal , fe. 
Fure of every descri; sold in Sets or yy: 
Family and Complimentary Mo: 5 
Drapere, Milliners, supplied with Cut Lengths at 


Matching Orders carefully and ttended 
oi! eee 


Cloes on Repeaters ob Four o’Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and 00.,, lesale and Retail Silkmercere, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s-charchyard London. 


OIRES ANTIQUES,—-SEWELL and CO. 
spunk Pah oires ‘Antiqt S 
in White, Black, and all the new Cotoare, at 
44 gs, the Full Dress, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


OVELTIES in CLOAKS for the Season. 
Astracan Jackets, 
Han] Boaketin Jackets, from 7 gs. 
SEWELL and CO., Compton eh ti street, Soho, 


N 3% WINTER SILKS. 
rad a ee 


Yards New CHECKED and STRIPED 


SIG () arts New CHEC and 14 guinea the Dreas. 
Moire Antiques, from Mea! i ti mS 10 Yards, 


wi le 
taney heb arty cae — en a woven 
pew . 
A targe pret of an nt lk from to a a yard, 
Write to NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 82, St. Paul's-churchyard, London. 


oe WISH YOUR OHILDREN 
iced RIED er Rete tale ae 
post freee-NICHOLSON'S, $0 to 82, Se - ww KR. . 


BENCH MERINOES at 2s, per yard, 
double width, in all the new and beautiful shades of colour. 
Fine and soft wool being essential to the dyeing of brilliant an 
durable colours the Merino is decidediy the best article to select 
Ser stying antize eo ent would do well to send 
‘or patterns,— Vv: 
= ly Bodee's and ©O., Lembeth House, 


EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, best and 
itnickervocket ‘ike, at Pe Jontone ott —— 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S. 


r[WHE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 


TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 25«., 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
tp | of any description, at the International Exhibition, 1962. 

The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
1 nay ted 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode 

rate in price.” = 4 J ws 

“A combination as simple as it is ious,” 

“ A bed aa healthy es it is comfortable.” 

To be obtained of most respecuuble Upholsterers and Bedd! 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, Wm, Smee 
| Sons, Finstury, London, E.C. 


WALKER’S PATENT BRIDGED 
ak eae 
ieeraitlg speed, Samples pow. fren, 16 to 10s, of ey Dealer. 


oe . +. 1600 f ee on «» 5tol5 

Gold Half Chronometera, Silver Half Chronometer bP ) 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 

outa key, from ee a in Hunting Care oe 26 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5| Marine Chronometers, 

Gold Geneva Watches, from oe oe 35 
examined and guaran- Gold Chains, quality 16 

teed,from .. .. 7to20| and l§caratsfine,from 6 to 25 


$4 and 35, Boyal Exchange, B.C. 


for the House, #s, Id. to 30s, 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 

AMOTT and COMPANY, 

re 6) and 62, St. Paul's-churebyard. SS 


ACKETS, 128—AMOTT and COMPANY. 


For Promenade ; especially well made. 


JACKETS, 16s,-AMOTT and COMPANY, 


In Curled Witney ; very superior, 


packers 


oy MOREE, 18s—AMOTT and COMPANY. 


In Velvet Nap Cloths ; elegant designs. 


In rich Riobed Sattara Cloths, 


ACKETS, 21s —AMOIT and COMPANY, 
_In beautiful Mons Nap ; all the New Shapes. 


ACKETS, 25s —AMOTT and COMPANY 


have all the New Shapes at this price. — 


JACKETS, 203—-AMOTT and COMPANY. 


Baie ls 308 —AMOTT and COMPANY. 


Every Colour in the new Astracan at this price. 


ACKETS, 358.—AMOTT and COMPANY. 


In the new Snowstorm Cloth ; very elegant, 


jane 42s.—AMOTT and COMPANY, 


= In pure Silk Velvet, very fashionable, 
ACKETS, 50s —AMOTT and COMPANY. 


‘All the New Styles, in Lyons Velvets, elegantly trimmed. 


ACKETS, 60s—-AMOTT and COMPANY. 
The richest French Designs at this price. 


FACKETS, 80s,—AMOTT and COMPANY. 
In Velvet, Curled Lambskin, Sealskin, and all rich materials, 2 


Be tbe 100s.—AMOTT and COMPANY. 
‘The largest and richest Stock in London at this price, 


I a 1308.—AMOTT and COMPANY, 


A large assortment in real Fur Seal. 


ACKETS, £10.—AMOTT and COMPANY. 


One hundred new designs in Velvet Clouks, trimmed Fur, and 
otherwise elegantly ornamented, 
Amott and Company, Cry: 

61 and 62, St. Yaul's-churchyard, 


EW SILKS for NOVEMBER. 
Patterns, representing £20000 Stock, post-free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses, 
61 and 62, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


INTER DRESSES for NOVEMBER. 
500 New Patterns post-free. 
AMOTT and COMPANY, etal Warehouses, 
61 and 62, 8t. Paul’ urchyard, 


E DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 
e CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, B.RH. 
the PRINCE of WALES, and H.1.M. the EMPEROR of KUSSIA, 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, W.C.,and 3 aud 35, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Guineas, 


Gu 
Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches, 
from Tom. . 


An elegant Assortment of ne en Clocks of the newest 


Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. Dent and Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 


LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS: 


Dis! Covers, Se 
containing Engravings and Prices, gratis, or sent 
post-free. Orders above £2 sent, carriage-free, per rail. 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand (opposite Somerset Houae). 


Y E QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 
fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world. 
It burns with great brilliancy twelve different kinds of oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no annoyance, needs no 
attention, and costs in use One Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wicks for two years’ use, and sent to any part of ie Rogen, on 
receipt of 46 stamps. Sold at the STELLA LAMP DE ', No. 11, 
Oxford-street, London ; and at the London Crystal Palace near 
Regent-circus, 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 

Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, &e. A large assortment always 

on view. Every article marked in plain figures.—D, HULETT and 
CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holvorn, Ww.c. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the _ Best, 
Moderator and Paraffin Table Lamps from 5s. 64. each.— 
GARDNERS, Manu! to the Queen, 453 and 454, Strand, 


Lage ye! made to any shape, on 4] , 
FILMER and SON'S Man , 31, 82, and 34, Berners-strest, 
Oxford-street, W. An Ill iced Catalogue ‘sent post-free, 


OWARD and SONS’ MACHINE-MADE 


CABINETWORK, manufsctured by steam , enables 
Howard and Sons to offer the best ble quality of furniture of 
all kinds at a very moderate rate, and estimates free. 


Bao YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent and Bedding Mak: 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furnishers, 12! sr 
123, Old Kent-road, London, S.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station). 


All goods warranted, and delivered free to any house in the 
kingdom. Established 1523, 
POLAND and SON, FUR 


e« MANOFACTURERS, 90, Oxford-street. The oldest esta- 
blished in London. Rich Fur Seal Mantles; Velvet end Cloth 
Cloaks lined and trimmed with fur; Fur Wrappers, Coats, Rugs, &c. 


WO HANDSOME GILT FRAMES, glass 

and back, 2, each, for the COLOURED PICTURES given 

with THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; maple and gilt, 3a, 

each, At GEO. REES’, 57, Drury-lane and 34, St. Martin’s-lane, 

i. pont 1800, Ornamental Circular Frame for King- 
sher, 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and ©0O., the Pasentees, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethual-green, N.E, 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


eacicmindiel O° einem 
AFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 


Ss FIELDS’ PATENT Snuffiess, Hard, Self-fitting Chamber 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
J.C. and J, Field, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 

READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Geavies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is by al! 

respectable dealers in sauces. It is manufactured only by the 

executors of the sole , Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-ntreet, 

Heading, the Original Sauce Warehvuse, All others are spurious 
mo 


QAUCK—L KA and PERRINS' 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


be 


pronounced by Connoisseurs to 


N i lige mae — Tiel, bottle, and stopper. 
‘one genuine w! ¥ 5 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell. Barday and Sona, and Grocers and 


Oilmen universally, 


Brew ENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET, 
AF er a ee 
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p* 43028 and GOTT QO, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


on o* 


2 Useful Envelopes oe 

Thick ditto oe 
12 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d,.; 

1m ek gece mn 
%4 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
Te ADVERTISERS and the General Public, 
Exvelopes supplied in quantities, from 1000 to 50,000, 
‘at extraordinarily low prices. Samples forwarded. 

PA RKINS and GoTTo, au“ and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. . 
| ecco and WEDDING PRESENTs, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 

24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
W RITING and DRESSING OASES, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 

- 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. _ 
posers, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 

24 and 25, Oxtord-street. W. 
ppsosce RAPHIC ALBUMS. A Choice of 
3000, PARKINS and GOTTO, 
ws 24 and 25, Oxtord-street,W. 
i KSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &c, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
ite Mand 25, Oxford-strect, W. 
HE 23, PRIZE WRITING-CASE, 
by post for 28 stam: 260,000 already sold, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
RESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 
PARKINS and GorTo, 
ce ___ Mand 25, Oxford-strest, . 
ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
PARKINS and 
ihe 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
i 5 000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
’ Church Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 45, Oxford-street, W. 
PHOTOGRAPH IC ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE vires PORTRAISS OF. ee Eo AGES. 
wetalile mens, eardconsct, tonrigt-cases, Dieters, deo, in, neoroae 
and russia leather, at J. GILBERT'S, 19, @: etrest, B.C. 


A price-list forwarded post-free on application, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
lees STANDARD. LIFE ASSURANCE 


PANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1425, 


GOVERNOR, 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBURY. 
DEPUTY-GOVERNOR, 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl of ROSSLYN. 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFTTS. 

The Seventh Division of the Company's Profits is appointed to be 
made at Nov. 15, 1865. and all policies now effected will participate. 
ane Fund to be divided will be the Profits which bave arisen 

ov. 15, 1860, 

A Policy effected before Nov. 15, 1864, will not only participate in 
the approaching division of profits, but will secure one year's addi- 
tlonal bonug, at all future divisions, over policiesof s later date. 


‘The Standard Life Assurance Company is one of the and 
h ot Great Dettaln, 


since 


Office). 


Further information be obtained sppliantion of tbe Com. 
Offices, aay by principal towns of 


London—82, King William-atreet, 
(Head 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 


General 
Governments of Auckland, Can’ . &e. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £95,000, 


Branches and Agencies in New Zealand. 
Oamaru 


Auckland Blenheim Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lgteaiton Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipa 
Wellington Christchurch § Waitabuna Shotever 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan ve 
Nelson Timaru Hog 

Picton nedin 


Du 
This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places tn 
New Zealand, and transacws every description of Banking ness 
connected with that Colomy,on terma whieh maybe on appli- 
cation at the London Offica, . LARKWORTHY, 
50, Old Broad-street, City. Managing Director. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC 

PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial were, ee tonnes and Ee 
by @ novel spplication of his unriv: mathiney 
Steet Pena, he has introduced a new series of his usefu 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL 
and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PICE, must ensure universal 
spprobation and defy competition. 

pen bears the impress of the name as  guarantes of quality 
and they are put up in Sone, comin one grogs each, wi! label 
outside, and the facsimile of signature. 

At the request of numerous in tals! J.G. has 
intron, iy adapted to thelr toe, being Of liferent dogrocs 
which are e* to 
of flexibility, and With fine, medium, points, suitable for 
the kinds of writing taught in 


and Booksellers, 
can be supplied at the W Graham-street, 


Whwlesale 
|, Gracechurch- 


Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York; and 
street, London, 


AVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 

An invaluable ration for joining broken Giase, 

ware, Woods, Cabimetwork, and Fancy Articles every 

Caneription, wit extreme strength and neatness; remarkable for 

the great ity of using it. As there are several dingracetal 

imitations of the Diamond Cewent, the public can avoid failure and 

dina) t only by strict caution in parechasing none without 
the signature, “ E, Davy,” on the wrapper, 

N.B. Manutnctured by AKCLAY and SONS No.9, Farringdon- 

street, Price ls, per bottle, 


KEE'8 GENUINE MUSTARD. 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 

This well-known brand of Mustard has been eold hy the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for ita purity and yonsexy of favour, The qualities that 
are recom tor family use are the Double Superfine and the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from mest Family 
Grocers, in canisters of 1 Ib. and } ib. each. 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. 


AYLORB BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 
. Hvseall, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
scopical exauioation and chemical analysis, reports that it con- 
the three enential properties of good mustard — 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, end DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the ” Prise Ox," and 
oid by all Grearm, be, throughout the Ki 
y reoers, d&c., throughout 5 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and me her ny am N.E. 


re] 2 * 7 

D° BARBY'S DELICIOUS REVALENTA 

ARABICA FOOD restores perfect digestion, strong nerves 

sound lungs, healthy liver, refreshing rleep, fancwons! regularity, 

aud energy to the most disordered or enteedled, removing the most 

obstinate stomach, nervous, bilious, pulmonary, and liver com- 

laints in old or young. In tina, I1b., 2, 9d.; 12 1b, 22,—Du 
arry and Co., 77, Hegent-street, Loudon, and all Grocers. 
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the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Coumty of Middlesex, by 
THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, aforesaid, —SaTUBDAY, 
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